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The Remington ““FOURSOME” Shaver— 
only electric shaver with FOUR cutting heads. 
Newest addition to the Remington line, 
used and recommended by 16,000 barbers. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST ELECTRIC SHAVER. 7/.; 
newest contribution of Remington Rand to modern 
living owes much of its perfection to Remington 
Rand’s experience in. precision manufacture. 
Back of it is the same organization that has 
made the name Remington synonymous with 
the development of the typewriter 

created new types of tabulating machines 


and devised more efficient recording 


~ 
systems. =” Remington Rand is 
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doing its part in national defense by turning its 


experience to the manufacture of precision 
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products f fe the United States and British 
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Governments. 
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WHERE MINUTES COUNT 
....BUSINESS MACHINES 

















Today, with industry functioning at top speed in America’s vast preparedness 
program, minutes are priceless and irreplaceable. In accounting for precious time 
and materials, modern business machines are performing a most important service. 
Business machines record the facts concerning every ounce of metal, every vital 
production minute. Automatically, they take care of time-consuming details, 
speed up reports, and reduce the chance of error. They keep constantly available 


the up-to-the-minute facts concerning men, minutes, money, and materials. 
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U. S. POLICY IN LABOR CRISIS........ re 
Out of the “captive” coal mine strike will 
come new White House decisions on labor 
policy. Those decisions are not expected 
to favor drastic restrictions on labor unions. 
More probably, they will be contained 
within certain narrow limits—here out- 
lined and analyzed. The CIO convention’s 
approval of Administration foreign policy 
is not expected to affect the central issue— 
a showdown contest between President 
Roosevelt and John L. Lewis. This report 
on that struggle gives significant insight 
into the turbulent labor crisis. 


NEW MERCHANT MARINE............ Fr. 
Revision of the Neutrality Act means 
more than stepped-up aid for fighting de- 
mocracies. It also means an end to the 
possibility that Britain might get our 
newest and fastest freighters under lend- 
lease terms—that in postwar trade U.S. 
shipping companies might be strangled by 
competition from U.S.-built ships. All the 
implications of the new situation . . . the 
changes in our merchant marine’s role in 
the war ... are reported in this article. 


PREPARATIONS IN PACIFIC............ P.14 
Japanese concentrations in Indo-China and 
island fortresses near the Philippines are 
matched by speeded U.S. preparations for 
defending our Pacific outposts, by the 
growing co-operation between U. S.-Brit- 
ish staff commands. How do the two sides 
line up? If war broke out, what would be 
our chances of holding the Philippines . . . 
how would the Navy try to knock out 
Japan? Here are the answers, as seen in 
Washington. Our Navy has blueprinted a 
short campaign, but signs point to a long 
war of attrition. 


RACKETEERING IN DEFENSE.......... P.16 
What is the truth behind the charges that 
workers are forced to pay tribute to labor 
racketeers on defense jobs? Senators see an 
indication of the answer in evidence turned 
up by the Senate’s Special Committee In- 
vestigating the Defense Program. Here is 
a condensation of the pertinent testimony 
about one case. Compulsory union dues, 
exorbitant initiation fees, “kickbacks” 
have cost workers thousands of dollars. 


CONTEST FOR ARMS ORDERG........ P. 18 
This article takes the reader behind the 
scenes of a situation loaded with dynamite 
for politics and defense alike. Little busi- 
nessmen, threatened with shutdown by 
diversion of materials to arms production, 
are pouring their complaints into the at- 
tentive ears of vote-conscious Congress- 
men. And Congressmen are demanding an 
accounting from OPM, the Army and the 
Navy. Here is what the services reply .. . 
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News within the News 


what OPM points out to critics. Surveyed 
also are suggested remedies—and their 
flaws. Disturbing fact is that concentration 
of arms orders is still increasing; that. 
drastic measures are required to save many 
small firms from extinction. 


CHART OF GOVERNMENT.............. P. 22 
Here is an up-to-date chart of the National 
Government as it exists today: a visual 
thumbnail sketch of regular departments, 
independent agencies, defense boards and 
bureaus—and their relationships with one 
another. This timely chart of Government 
organization gives the busy reader a sim- 
plified view of a complex maze; tells a story 
that would require volumes in words. 


SEARCH FOR DEBT LIMIT................ P. 34 
Simple arithmetic explains why Secretary 
Morgenthau urges Congressmen to increase 
taxes. Estimated Government outgo for 
this fiscal year has zoomed to $24,500,000. 
000, and present tax rates will provide only 
50 per cent of that. In short, the Secre- 
tary’s formula for financing defense—two- 
thirds by tax income, one-third by bor- 
rowed money—goes by the board . . . un- 
less stiff tax increases are forthcoming. 
Prospect of that is assayed in the Finance 
Week: congressional attitude interpreted. 
Also revealed are Treasury plans to meet 
a doubled borrowing schedule—forerunner 
of $68,000,000,000 debt. 


RISING LAND PRICES..............:..:.: P. 36 
Official worry over signs of brewing land 
inflation is growing. Prices in the corn 
belt have jumped as much as $35 per 
acre. Government support of prices for 
farm products is a contributing factor: 
rush of city investors to buy land as an 
inflation hedge is another. The Special Re- 
port gives an up-to-the-minute analysis .. . 
a combination of circumstances loaded 
with danger for unwary investors. 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
... it will increase.” — President Roosevelt 








Job_puiiding addition for the production of observation planes and dive bombers— 
Vultee Aircraft Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


. 
Size — covers 182 acres, required over 4000 tons of steel. Steel produced, rolled, 
fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


e 
Time _:::: steel delivered to site December 18,1940. Steelwork erected complete 
April 18, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high records for the production of steel and 
finished steel products for buildings, equipment and other defense matériel. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


























NOW, mMoRE THAN EVER. 


YOUR FIGURE WORK 
MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 


ALLEN WALES Machines, Manufactured Since 1903, 
Are Récognized The Wor!d Over For Their 
ACCURACY—SPEED and DEPENDABILITY 


More Than 100 New ALLEN WALES Models 
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Our Nearest Agency Will Be Glad To Let You 
Try One Without Obligation—Telephone Them or Write Us 


ALLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 400 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Newsq vata 


It's very improbable that Roosevelt will act against strikes in general. 

Rather: The President is to limit any antistrike action; is to restrain 
Congress from voting a law that would curb any of labor's basic strike rights. 

Roosevelt's big interest is in dividing John L. Lewis from his following. 
He wants to deal with Lewis as a separate problem, as an individual, not as a 
Symbol of the whole strike problem, not as a representative of all labor. 

Idea is to have workers blame Lewis, not Roosevelt, if curbs are voted. 

What the President appears to have in mind is this..... 

To break Lewis's power in the CIO, to isolate him from other labor leaders. 

To build up Phil Murray as the new leader, as the man who will encourage 
labor to organize and to make demands, but to show restraint in striking. 

To continue to go along with organized labor as the basic political un- 
derpinning for the Administration; to do nothing to sever these ties. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















What John L. Lewis appears to have in mind is this..... 

To maneuver Roosevelt into a spot where he will use troops against workers. 

To give workers the impression that Lewis is their real friend; that he's 
the one who is insisting upon promoting labor's interest against employers. 

To regain prestige and power as the country's dominant labor leader. 











Dominating White House attitude is known to be the following..... 

In France: The nation collapsed, in important part, because labor's spirit 
had been broken; because workers didn't see much for which to fight. 

In England: The nation rallied, in important part, because labor had a real 
stake in Government; because workers felt that they did have a reason to fight. 

In Russia: The resistance exceeded all expectations because the people felt 
that they had a stake in winning; because they had a reason to fight. 

Here: Nothing should be done to discourage workers, to give them the idea 
that there is little to defend. Everything should be done to give labor a big 
stake for which to show an interest and for which to fight. 

It's well to measure the Roosevelt action against that attitude. 








Eyes and ears are centered on U. S.-Japanese maneuvers in the foreign field. 
But: Moves of most import to this country may center in Africa right now. 

Removal of Weygand as French proconsul in Africa is a major U. S. defeat; 
is a setback that can have the most important repercussions. The reason: This 
country had banked upon appeasement of Weygand as insurance that German in- 
fluence would not penetrate to regions in Africa regarded as vital to U. S. 

Now: Appeasement has failed and Weygand is out. 

That means: If German penetration is to follow down Africa's West Coast, 
the United States Army and Navy may recommend military and naval action; may in- 
Sist upon moves to safeguard bases that otherwise could be used against South 
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Atlantic shipping. It all depends on what now happens in the French colonies. 

Africa is viewed by U. S. officials as an area of most vital concern. 

As for Japan..... 

It still is at least a 50-50 prospect that there's to be no early fight. 

Not that this country is to give Japan's Kurusu what he asks. It won't. 
But: Japan isn't likely to fight when there's not 10 per cent chance of success. 

A tangle with U. S. under present conditions would be suicide; would offer 
the almost certain prospect of strangulation for Japan through blockade. 

Kurusu really is trying to find out..... 

1. Would U. S. fight if Japan tried to close the Burma Road? 

2. Would U. S. fight if Japan closed the Russian ports in Siberia? 

He's probably getting the impression that the answer is "yes." But that is 
uncertain. U. S. Pacific attitude is linked so closely with Atlantic events. 

Certainly: Japan's Kurusu is finding Cordell Hull unbending in his insis- 
tence that any change in U. S. policy will have to.be conditioned on Japan's 
willingness to recognize treaty obligations, to adopt a peaceful attitude. 

















New agreement with Mexico shows this country far outbidding Hitler; shows 
why it is that the German dictator won't stand a chance in Latin America. 

The Hitler method: To put Germany in debt to her suppliers; to buy raw 
materials on the cuff. Then: When payment is demanded, to use all the wiles of 
a debtor to escape full payment; to supply inferior goods, to threaten an end to 
trade unless the debt is scaled down, to put pressure on prices in new deals. 

The U. S. method: To put Latin-American countries in debt to this country; 
to advance dollars in the form of loans and of purchases of commodities that may 
not be needed; to be the good Samaritan. Then: If the debtors object to pay= 
ment, to find some way to scale down the debt or to advance more money. 

U. S. method is bound to be popular as long as the dollars hold out; as 
long as it is possible to give something for nothing in trade deals. 

In the deal with Mexico..... 

This country agrees to buy annually about $25,000,000 worth of silver, to 
take 6,000,000 ounces a month of a metal that already is a drug on the market. 

It agrees to advance $40,000,000 to stabilize Mexican currency. 

It agrees to loan $30,000,000 for building Mexican roads. 

And: Mexico in return agrees to pay $3,000,000 down and $2,500,000 a year 
on U. S. land claims of $40,000,000. It agrees to deposit $9,000,000 pending 
the time when there is a "settlement" of claims growing from Mexican confisca-= 
tion of American-owned oil properties in Mexico. Mexicans cheered this deal. 

The fact is: This country's Latin-American policy is heavily based on a 
one-way flow of dollars; on an outright purchase of friendship for cash. 


























Henry Morgenthau is pushing ahead with plans for a "withholding tax." 

As plans now shape up..... 

The tax would be 15 per cent after deduction of personal exemptions. 

It would be in addition to the present taxes on individual income. 

It would be deducted by the employer, who would be responsible for the tax. 

Chance of enactment: Not so good unless tied in with a plan of forced sav-= 
ings; unless taxpayers could expect to get part of it back after the war. 














Prospect still is against acceptance by Congress of Bernard Baruch's plan 
for a ceiling over all prices, wages and rents. The reason: Labor opposes as 





Strongly as ever. And: If labor is to be asked to go slowly in using its strike 
power, the White House will want to give something in return; will incline 
toward coolness to any price plans that labor may oppose. 
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PRECISION MACHINES PRECISION MACHINES 
IN THE PLANT IN THE OFFICE 





THE OFFICE, TOO, IS 
PRODUCING FOR DEFENSE 


In the office, modern business machines produce the estimates, 
specifications, requisitions, payrolls, stock records and mana- 


gerial reports that are vital to defense production. 


There are thousands of Burroughs Statistical, Forms Writing, 
Accounting, Calculating, Bookkeeping and Adding Machines 
being used by both government and essential industries to do 


this work in less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Jods Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 














Plane Allocations 


Labor. Despite a presidential letter to 
steel executives and John L. Lewis, stat- 
ing that “work in the captive mines must 
recommence,” operations stopped in the 
pits and sympathy strikes into 
commercial mines. (Page 11.) 

The President’s proposal to freeze the 
“closed-shop” 


spread 


issue in company-owned 
collieries was accepted by steel concerns, 
rejected by the United Mine Workers’ 
Mr. the Presi- 
dent’s alternate suggestion—arbitration— 
to his policy committee at the week end. 

Meanwhile Congressmen heard Under 
Secretary of War Patterson indorse the 
Connally “strike-control” bill. This would 
permit strike-bound _ plants, 
freezing existing union terms and allowing 


president. Lewis referred 


seizure of 


wages to be adjusted by a three-man board. 
A similar indorsement Under 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal. 

In Detroit, CIO delegates displayed ob- 


vious concern over 


came from 


the coal situation as 
they re-elected Philip Murray, vice presi- 
dent of the Mine Workers, to head their 


organization. (Page 32.) 


Railroads. Prospects of avoiding the 
rail strike called for December 7 by five 
brightened after 
the White House. Later 
railroad workers and managers conferred 
among themselves. 


operating brotherhoods 


conferences at 


root of 


the the 
Workers have rejected an 


Wage scales are at 
railroad issue. 
Emergency Board recommendation to in- 
crease operating wages by 
nonoperating scales by 13 per cent. 


7% per cent: 


Shipping. Five combat vessels were 
launched during the week. Largest was the 
Indiana, a battleship that slid down the 
ways at Newport News, Va., six months 
ahead of schedule. The other four 
three destroyers and a submarine. 


Navy Knox 


were 


Secretary also revealed 





Nhe March of the Neus 


More Ships for Navy . . . Additional Defense Billions Sought . . . 
for Air Lines . . . Hope of Averting Rail Strike 


plans to arm U.S. merchant ships within 
a week or 10 days; said weapons would be 
supplied first to ships plying North At- 
lantic routes. The Secretary added that 
1,200 merchantmen are available, but that 
all might not be armed. 

available are more ships. 
The Maritime Commission reported the 
laying of 21 keels in October for the 
Liberty Fleet, bringing the total to 76. 


Soon to be 


Defense production. No let-up in 
arms output is in sight. The President 
asked Congress for a supplemental defense 
appropriation of $6,687,000,000. 

More than half the request is scheduled 
to go into ordnance—guns, shells and am- 
munition. The Air for 
$779,000,000. 

Significantly, $269,000,000 was asked to 
mobilize, operate and maintain the Army 
in the Philippines. This request came in 
the 
tween Secretary Hull and Japan’s Special 
Envoy Kurusu. (Page 14.) 


Corps is down 


midst of delicate conversations  be- 


Commercial aviation. Air trans- 
port companies received tentative alloca- 
for 112 planes during 
This action followed approval by the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board of 


tions next year. 


continued commercial airplane building. 
The ships are to be convertible into troop 
transports if necessary. 

From Pan-American Airways came the 
information that plans are under way to 
reinstate a line this 
country and Ireland. Changes in the Neu- 
trality Act made the program possible. 


commercial between 


Automobiles. February output of 
passenger cars was set at 174,122 vehicles 
by the Office of Production Management. 
This represented an over-all slash of 56.1 
cent under February, 1940, when 
no eo 
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396,521 machines rolled off assembly lines, 

In announcing the quotas, Leon Hen- 
derson, as head of the Division of Civil- 
ian Supply, warned that there 
guarantee that supplies would be availa- 
ble to permit even this number. 
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Highways. With some _ misgivings, 
President Roosevelt affixed his signature 
to the defense highway bill, authorizing 
$50,000,000 for new roadways. In signing 
the measure, the President regretted that 
the authorizes large sums _ for 
roads not strictly needed for defense. 








measure 










Prices. Debate on a price-control meas- 
ure is scheduled for two days in the House 
After hearing Bernard M. Baruch, War In- 
dustries Board chairman in the first World 
War, the House Rules Committee 
right-of-way to the price bill. 

Mr. Baruch repeated urgings that the 
situation for control 
commodities as 







gave 






present called over 





wages and farm well as 





other prices, rents and profits. 
Meanwhile, Price Administrator He 

announced _ that and steel 

Massachusetts, Kansas 


Pennsylvania had agreed to refund 





derson iron 





scrap brokers in 
and 
“excessive” prices charged customers. A 
request was issued to 1,200 manufacturers 
of beds and bedding to maintain prices 


prevailing November 1. 


Oil. Unsettled in the U.S~Mexican 
agreement, signed in Washington, was the 
value of oil properties confiscated by Mexi- 
co in 1938. Instead, both countries will ap- 
point experts to determine what U.S. oil 
firms should receive. 


Matters settled included land claims, 
agreement to reach a _ reciprocal trade 
treaty, currency stabilization, continued 


silver purchases by the Treasury and a 
$30,000,000 highway loan. (Page 39.) 


Insurance. Low earnings have led to 
higher prices for life insurance. Metropoli- 
ton Life announced an increase of 10 per 
cent in premium charges. Other companies 
are expected to follow suit. Reason is that 
insurance investments have dropped t¢ 
234 per cent, lowest in history. | 
’ 
(On pages referred to in parentheses F 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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Industry is already learning 


“To Beat Swords into Plowshares” 





for Tomorrow’s Aluminized America 


Many a plant that is humming with 
Defense work today has a quiet room 
set aside for a designer whose only job 
is to think of ways to apply the lessons 
of war to the merchandise of peace. 

Men and companies on Defense pro- 
jects are working with aluminum 
today as they never had reason to work 
with it before. 

They are learning things it will do 
better than anything else on earth. 

The possibilities Alcoa Aluminum 
holds for their own work are bursting 
upon them with all the surprise of a 
newly-discovered metal. 

Here at Alcoa, we already know of 
many pleasant surprises that are in 
store for you in that happy day when 
the needs of Defense have been met, 
when every manufacturer can put Alcoa 
Aluminum to work on peace-time uses 
in all the wondrous new ways that are 


er being developed. 
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We know of many ingenious inven- 


ALUMINUM 


2106 GULF 


tions, many labor-saving de- 
vices, many profit-making devel- 
opments that are just waiting for 
the abundance of low-cost alumi- 





Research and Development 
Men to Help You 
Aluminum possesses important eco- 
nomic advantages. Alcoa has 
experienced staffs of research and 
development men who will be glad 
to help you apply these advantages to 
any future industrial design problem 
you have, if you are interested in: 
Light Weight 
High Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and 
Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-Magnetic Properties 
Non-Toxic Properties 
Strength Cin alloys, 
Non-Sparking Properties 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 








Cc 


BUILDING -» 





OMPAN Y 


O F 


PITTSBURGH, 


num that will come from the present 
herculean efforts of the Aluminum 
Industry. 

Alzak aluminum reflectors used for’ 
speeding up the drying of automobile 
body finishes with infra-red rays have 
already been used on farms to kill 
insects On animals and plants, and in 
homes to kill moths in blankets and 
clothing. 

Alcoa Alloys put into textile 
machines to cut down vibration and 
noise surprised everyone by speeding 
up the production of the machines. 

Alcoa Aluminum applied to hand 
tools to cut down the fatigue of work- 
men and for increased efficiency not 
only did that but proved to be a great 
safety factor as well. 

Alcoa, which is helping gird the 
nation for Defense today, is also arm- 
ing many a far-seeing manufacturer 
with information for the trade wars 
that the future may bring. 
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Why are Cartridge Cases 





Made of Brass? 


RASS possesses the ductility and mallea- 
od to withstand the extensive draw- 
ing and forming operations necessary to 
high speed production of cartridge cases 
On automatic machines. Important, too, 
is the fact that Brass is extremely resistant 
to corrosion — permitting storage of 
ammunition for extended periods under 
all climatic conditions. 


“Cartridge Brass”— 70% copper, 30% zinc 
:—has inherent properties which not 


only allow the case, under firing pres- ANac 


sure, to expand to the walls of the 


gun chamber without cracking or splitting, 
but also to contract for quick extraction. 
From the .30 caliber rifle cartridge to the six 
inch shell, brass in large quantities is doing 
a fundamental defense job that no other 
metal can do as well. 


Brass, Copper and Bronze are indispensable 
to nearly every phase of the National 
Defense Program. Our Number One task is 
therefore to devote every effort of the entire 


Anaconda organization to the on-time 


COnDA delivery of the tremendous quantities of 


to consumer 
| a 


ER our metals required by the emergency. 
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DECISIONS OF THE CIO: 
EFFECT ON U.S. POLICY 


Limitation of Labor’s Power Expected to Result From Mine Strike 


Restrictive measures 
Congress is considering 
to halt defense shutdowns 


President Roosevelt regards his present 
encounter with John L. Lewis as a person- 
al one, not as a test of the labor policy 
evolved by him through eight years. The 
President, as a result, is not ready to favor 
any fundamental change in the attitude of 
this Government toward organized labor. 

This means: Any changes in law affect- 
ing the right to strike, if Mr. Roosevelt’s 
wishes are followed, will be confined to nar- 
row limits. The mildest of restraints are 
being considered by Administration offi- 
cials studying the methods that might be 
adopted to reduce the number and im- 
portance of strikes in defense industries. 
The CIO decisions to support the Roose- 
velt foreign policy will not in themselves 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
The present encounter... 
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cause the President or Congress to turn 
from at least mild curbs on labor’s powers. 

It is with this background in mind that 
the inside story of what now is occurring 
must be read. That story, as told by the 
President’s friends, essentially is this: 

On the one side is John L. Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis today is almost a lone wolf in the 
labor movement. His influence within the 
CIO which he created, is dominant no 
longer. He has lost political power. His 
remaining power centers in the highly im- 
portant United Mine Workers Union which 
he heads. 

John Lewis blames President Roosevelt 
for his recent troubles. He 
President’s attitude toward the 
war. By calling a strike at “captive” coal 
mines, Mr. Lewis confronted the President 
with what he thought would be a choice 
between using troops against workers or of 
surrendering. In either event, the Presi- 
dent’s prestige would suffer and that of the 
mine union leader would be enhanced. Mr. 
Lewis that no President who 
would use troops against workers could re- 
tain worker support. Mr. Roosevelt’s power 
has rested on that support. 

On the other side is President Roose- 
velt. The President recognizes that he has 
been maneuvered into a very difficult po- 
sition. He is nonetheless to 
emerge from that position with his labor 
support unimpaired and with Mr. Lewis in 
a defeat from which he cannot rally. 


opposes the 


present 


reasoned 


determined 


Mr. Roosevelt played an important part 
in isolating John Lewis from any real CIO 
leadership. He refrained from any action 
against the miners so long as the CIO eon- 
vention Detroit. He 
cautioned his Congress leaders to be care- 
ful in order to give him full time to make 
his moves. The President came up to the 
time of action confident that he could win 
his way without alienating labor. 

The issue, essentially, is this: Should 
workers, in this period of undeclared war, 
go slowly in exercising their strike weapon 
to gain acceptance for a closed shop, or for 
dominance over some other union? 

Mr. Roosevelt insists that they should. 
Mr. Lewis insists that they should not. 


Was mm session in 


The President is convinced that, if he 
can defeat John Lewis, other labor leaders 
will be more ready to co-operate and to 
accept his point of view. If he cannot de- 
feat Mr. Lewis, then, according to the 
“White House view,” it is probably going 
to be necessary to have rather drastic laws 
that will force arbitration of disputes and 
acceptance of the findings reached by arbi- 
tration 

Leaders in Congress let it be known that 
they are ready to act quickly to enact a 
law or laws of this kind as soon as Mr. 
Roosevelt gives the word. 

Bills under consideration cover the fol- 
lowing points: 

Closed shop: Unions would be barred 
from striking to force 


boards. 


acceptance of a 
closed shop during the emergency period. 
In a closed shop no man may work who is 
not a member of the union in good stand- 
ing. Mr. Lewis called a coal mine strike 
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THE FALSE NOTE 


because only 95 per cent of the miners in 
“captive” coal mines were union members. 
He insisted upon a closed shop in these 
mines, with every miner a union member. 
President Roosevelt said that the Govern- 
ment would not force workers to join a 
union in order to have the right to work. 
Congress could remove this issue by freez- 
ing the status of closed shops for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. 

Waiting period: This is a mild and 
probably ineffective restraint. It would re- 
quire a union to give 30 days’, or some 
other period of notice before striking. Mr. 
Lewis gave notice before he struck. So do 
other unions. Present strikes are less the 
outgrowth of heated controversies that 
would die down with cooling off than they 
are of decisions by union leaders based on 
considerations of strategy. 

Majority vote: A requirement, used ef- 
fectively in Canada, that a union before 
striking must submit the issue to a vote 
conducted under Government supervision, 
with a majority of all eligible workers re- 
quired to make a strike legal. This re- 
straint commands widespread support in 
Congress and would be accepted if the 
President backed it. He is interested, but 
not yet committed. 

Compulsory arbitration: This would be 
an extension of the mediation board plan. 
It would require that unions and employ- 
ers submit their disputes to an impartial 
agency for arbitration and decision. The 
CIO now is refusing to send many of its 
disputes to the National Defense Media- 
tion Board. A compulsory arbitration law 
would force the parties to a dispute to 
accept mediation. It might force accept- 
ance of the decision handed down. 

Plant seizure: A power already held by 
the President, but one that Congress now 
is being asked to broaden in order that all 
doubt may be removed about labor poli- 
cies to be followed in Government-oper- 
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ated plants. The plan being pushed with 
Administration backing calls for closed- 
shop relationships to be frozen and for 
wage boards to pass on wage demands of 
workers in Government-operated plants. 
Unions lose many rights when the Govern- 
ment takes over a private plant. 

All of this means, as the White House 
sees it, that Mr. Lewis is forcing consider- 
ation of legislation that, if enacted, will 
inevitably have an effect in curbing the 
power of organized labor. 

Until now: President Roosevelt spent 
eight years giving one grant of power after 
another to the unions. They received pro- 
tection while organizing. They received 
minimum wage and maximum hour laws. 
They received social security aid. They 
were given a mediation board that de- 
voted itself to furthering union organiza- 
tion. They obtained immunity from the 
antitrust laws from the Supreme Court. 
There was no requirement that in return 
unions exercise responsibility in keeping 
with the extent of their power. 

Now: The President for the first time 
is giving consideration to support for laws 
that would place a restraint upon labor 
power. Any law passed, no matter how 
mild, will be a limitation upon power that 
previously had not existed. It can be the 


entering wedge to amendment in later 
years and to interpretation that may 


broaden its effect. 

It is this fact that Mr. Roosevelt counts 
upon for aid in his battle with John L. 
Lewis. The President expects that other 
union leaders and workers generally will 
tend to blame Mr. Lewis for prodding 
Congress and the White House to support 
of legislation that will represent the turn- 
ing point in labor power. 

Already several of Mr. Lewis’s top-rank- 
ing lieutenants in the miners’ union have 
swung to Mr. Murray in support of the 
President’s foreign policy. These include 
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WHO 


IS TO CONTROL IT? 


Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the union, and Van A. Bittner, district 
president for West Virginia. Delegates to 
the Detroit CIO convention from the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region also sup- 
ported the President. 

And what if Mr. Lewis loses out in his 
present fight? What then? 

The answer is that the man who cre- 
ated the CIO and who has dared to chal- 
lenge President Roosevelt in an open figh4 
is getting set to create a whole group o 
new unions that may rival existing CIO 
unions. He now is building for an at- 
tempted comeback to leadership in the 
CIO. (See page 32.) 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, is playing his 
cards in a manner calculated to end the 
Lewis power if the mine leader is defeated 
in the present struggle. 

This struggle is the climax to an argu- 
ment that now is nearly five years old. 
That argument, in turn, grew out of a 
friendship that was four years old when it 
President Roosevelt, in 1933, 
had helped John Lewis build his union 
back into a position of affluence and power. 
Then, in 1936, Mr. Lewis, who had been a 
Republican up to 1932, drew upon the 
treasury of the United Mine Workers for 
$500,000 that he contributed to the re- 
election of Mr. Roosevelt. 

When John Lewis sought to realize upon 
that investment during the strike in “little 
steel” in 1937, Mr. Roosevelt refused to 
budge. Of the union and the steel com- 
panies he said, “A plague on both your 
The President refused to recog- 
nize any hold that Mr. Lewis may have 
felt he had on the White House. 

From that day until the present the 
collision that now has eccurred was 1 
preparation. Out of it are going to flow 
changes in Government policy that will rep- 
resent some setbacks for labor. What hap- 
pens to Mr. Lewis remains to be seen. 


occurred. 
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New Merchant Marine 
As By-Product of War 


Retention of Fleet Under U.S. Flag Assured by Neutrality Act Change 


Speedier vessels expected 
to give this country edge 
in postwar competition 


The American merchant marine now is 
moving swiftly toward dominance of the 
world’s shipping lanes. American ships fly- 
ing their own flag and manned by Ameri- 
can crews soon will reappear on North 
Atlantic routes. The 1,200 ships of the 
great new merchant fleet no longer are tied 
down by U.S.-imposed restrictions. 

These results flow from revisions in the 
Neutrality Act. Only now are the full ef- 
fects becoming clear, for the revision was 
debated and passed primarily as a means 
of speeding aid to the enemies of Hitler. 
Signs beneath the surface point to long- 
ange effects this country’s fast- 
rowing merchant marine. 

Until now a strange situation prevailed. 
On one hand, the United States was build- 
ing a huge cargo fleet—13,500,000 dead- 
weight tons to be completed by the end of 
1943. On the other hand, the nation was 
barring the new ships from wide sections 
of the globe. There was a chance that this 
merchant marine would of necessity be 
signed away under lend-lease. 

All this now is ended. The subterfuge 
by which some limitations were evaded is 
ended, too. The 100-odd American-owned 
or controlled ships now under Panamanian 
registry can be returned to their own flag. 
No longer is it necessary to put American 
ships on new runs solely in order to re- 
lease British ships for use in combat zones. 
At present 162 American ships are in such 
service. Some, for example the 13 on the 
Australia-New Zealand route, are on runs 
they have no chance of holding perma- 
nently. 

Most of the pressure for transferring 
American ships to Britain also is removed. 
Need of carriers to take war cargoes from 
the United States to war zones was the 
compelling reason for transfers already 
made and the many others contemplated. 
Two hundred and of the 


upon 





twenty-seven 


hips on this nation’s building schedule 
“Svere 


earmarked for lend-lease. More 
might have been transferred. Now the 
United States can put its own crews on its 
new ships, and send them across the At- 
lantic under the American flag. 
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This puts to rest fears of some American 
shipping men that the new lend-lease ves- 
sels might go to Britain outright and offer 
postwar competition to ships remaining 
under United States control. Although 
American officials, also thinking in post- 
war terms, made sure that the new freight- 
ers transferred would return to American 
registry, the fact remained that war can 
bring strange developments. Now, with the 





KEEL FOLLOWS KEEL 
.»» the subterfuge is ended 
\ 


reason for large-scale transfers removed, 
the question of getting back our ships au- 
tomatically disappears. 

Return to the Atlantic will round out 
American ships’ coverage of the world. 
Many of the nation’s nearly 1,200 cargo 
ships are on the run to Burma. Nearly 80 
are plying between this country and Red 
Sea ports. Others are carrying supplies to 
Russia. The tankers running a shuttle 
service to North Atlantic ports outside the 





war zone soon may shift to direct trans- 
ocean service. Other ships are carrying 
supplies to naval bases. More than 200 are 
in regular service to Latin America. 

Reshuffling of trade routes so as to put 
large numbers of American ships back on 
the North Atlantic is expected as soon as 
the Maritime Commission and the Navy 
clean up the immediate task of putting 
guns on merchantmen. 

What are the prospects? 
That American shipping will dominate 
world trade routes when peace comes al- 
ready is a certainty. Wartime sinkings al- 
ready have destroyed a quarter of the 
world’s merchant tonnage that was afloat 
in 1939, and the United States is the only 
nation with the resources for major re- 
building. 

The real question is this: Can American 
shipping keep its dominance during the 
postwar period? 


long-range 


Twenty vears ago, this 
country held world shipping leadership, 
but quickly lost it. The outlook is better 
this time. Better ships and greater ex- 
perience are the main reasons. 

When the last war ended, the United 
States had a large. slow and _ inefficient 
merchant fleet. Other nations soon began 
building ships that were better. The com- 
petition was too much for U.S. vessels. 

Before the present war, new American 
freighters and tankers already were in pro- 
duction. The “C” type cargo ships can 
make about 18 knots. Each is about the 
equal in efficiency of one and a half ships 
of older design. One hundred and eighteen 
vessels of this type already have been 
launched. Over 250 more will be com- 
pleted in the next two years. U. S. ex- 
perts aren’t afraid of competition when 
other nations resume large-scale shipbuild- 
ing. 

Will subsidies still be necessary? Best 
opinion is that they will. Foreign building 
costs average about half as high as those 
in this country. Wages to their seamen 
are a third or a quarter of U.S. levels. 
Government building and operating sub- 
sidies in this country make up much of 
the differential. 

The major hope is that the postwar sub- 
sidy rate can be kept low, and that the 
country’s efficient new ships can hold a 
maximum of trade with a minimum of 
help. 
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PREPARATIONS OF NAVY 
FOR TROUBLE IN PACIFIC | 





How This Country Would Wage War With Japan if Peace Efforts Fail 


Superior striking power 
of our fleet. Importance 
of British, Russian bases 


Japan and the United States are speed- 
ing up the strategic disposition of their 
forces in the Pacific. This speed-up is oc- 
curring while Japan’s Saburo Kurusu is 
pursuing his conversations with this coun- 
try’s Cordell Hull. 

The talk today is of possible avenues to 
peace. Today’s action is concerned with 
the event that talk breaks down or is in- 
conclusive. In that event, both sides ob- 
viously want to be ready. 

Out of Japan are flowing processions of 
ships carrying troops and supplies 3,000 
miles away to French Indo-China. Other 
ships are carrying Japanese to the islands 
that flank the American-owned Philip- 
pines and Guam. Fleet dispositions are be- 
ing worked out to the best advantage. 

At the same time out of the United 
States are flowing processions of ships 
carrying planes and men and supplies to 
the Philippines. Other ships are carrying 
men and supplies to Guam and Wake and 
Midway and other of American-owned 
islands. Staff conferences are being con- 
cluded with British and Dutch command- 
ers in the Far East. 

The result is a contrasting picture of 
“peace talks on one hand and war prepara- 
tion on the other. 

What if war comes? What if negotia- 
tions break down and the unexpected hap- 
pens in the outbreak of a Pacific war? 
How would such a war be fought? Who 
would have the advantage? Which side 
would win in the end? 

The situation at the outset. Japan 
started the naval race with this country 
and has been catching up to us. The 
U.S. has had to divide the Pacific Fleet, 
sending part of it into action in the At- 
lantic. This has given Japan a superiority 
in numbers. But the American’ naval air 
force is the finest in the world. Japan’s 
is smaller and inferior in quality. 

The United States Fleet appears better 
suited to the kind of war that would now 
be fought. Our battleships are built for 
heavy fighting far from home. Their ar- 
mor is more than three thicker 
than that on the biggest Japanese ships. 


inches 
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Our light cruisers are the largest and best 
afloat, with the greatest range. They are 
armed with fifteen 6-inch guns—more 
than any other light cruisers in the world 
carry. Our 18 heavy cruisers are heavily 
armored and could be used against com- 
merce, or to fight it out with protecting 
warships. Our submarine force is much 
larger than Japan’s and includes some of 
the biggest, finest submarines in the world. 

The faster, more lightly armored Japa- 
nese battleships are built for fighting near 
home. Japan’s cruisers and destroyers are 
designed for raids on commerce far from 
But, as a fighting fleet, hers was 
planned for short communication lines, 
not for action thousands of miles from base. 


base. 


Copyright, 


Three important changes have shifted 
the problem facing Japan’s fleet. One is 
the lengthening of her own communication 
lines to far distant Indo-China. These 
lines would have to be guarded from at- 
tack in event of war, but, in defending 
them, Japan’s fleet would be up against a 
kind of threat it was not built for. 

The second change in Japan’s situation 
is the immense new usefulness the mili- 
tary airplane has proved for itself. Not 
too strong on airplanes to start with, Ja- 
pan is weaker still in replacements. 

The third new situation is the line-up 
of Japan’s neighbors. Japan once thought 
of standing against the United States as a 
defender of Asia. But Japan’s link with 
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ADMIRAL HART, COMMANDER 


the Axis and her attacks on China have 
aligned every important neighbor against 
her. If she fights the United States, she 
will be fighting the British and the Dutch 
Indies, China and Russia, 

What Japan would try to do to us. 
Japan’s aim would be to drive all Ameri- 
can and European powers out of Asia. She 


too. 


eo try to cut the communication lines 
* of the United States with its sources of 


rubber, tin, coconut oil, quinine. She 
would seek to smash American outposts 
and steppingstones to the Philippines at 
Midway, Wake and Guam. She would try 
to isolate the Philippines. She would strike 
at American commerce with her sub- 
marines, surface raiders and planes. She 
might try to seize a base in the Aleutians 
and even make a nuisance attack on the 
West Coast. A Japanese drive could be ex- 
pected for quick air and naval supremacy 
in the South China Sea. If successful that 
far, she would try for final victory and 
domination of all South Asia by laying 
siege to the British base at Singapore. 
What we would try to do to Japan. 
We would attempt blockade by sea and 
air, try to cut her supply lines, choke off 
her commerce, starve her out. Japan is 
more vulnerable than England because she 
is more dependent on imports. Her 
chant marine is barely adequate. 
Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
the Asiatic Fleet, at Cavite, would send 
out his submarines to the attack. The 
150,000 American and Filipino troops 
under Lieut. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
would defend the Philippines’ bases. 
Patrol bombers could fly between the 
hilippines and Vladivostok, if Russia 
fights. They could ply between the Philip- 
pines and Hong Kong and Singapore. 
Our heavy cruisers and fast destroyers 
could attack Japan’s convoys in the China 


mer- 


commanding 
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home base to attack Singapore, 
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From the rear cockpit the Far East is close 
Sea. With the help of torpedo bombers 
they could even harry Japan's battle fleet. 

American naval strategy would be up to 


alert, 59-year-old Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, commander in chief of all Amer- 
ican naval forces and commanding the 


Pacific Fleet standing on defense off 
Hawaii. If the Japanese battle fleet left its 
Admiral 
Kimmel would have his chance to send the 
Pacific Fleet to intercept it. 

Effect of the airplane on U.S. The air- 
plane and the submarine enable the Unit- 
ed States to attack Japan without moving 
the Pacific Fleet from its defensive posi- 
tion. The airplane reverses the former 
view that the Philippines could not be de- 
fended. With the plane and the submarine, 
they would become the first line of attack. 
The airplane makes Pearl Harbor nearly 
invulnerable even when the fleet is away. 

Effect of the airplane on Japan. A 
veapon is placed in Japan’s hands against 
all American bases in the Far Pacific. The 
airplane has given Japan vast advantage 
over China. On patrol it protects Japan 
against surprise attack. It gives Japan a 
chance to take the initiative in hundreds 
of places at once. 

Effect of dividing our fleet. The ships 
transferred to the Atlantic are destroyers 
But these are exactly the 
type most needed against Japan. Assum- 
ing the United States has 13 battleships in 
the Pacific, close to 100 destroyers would 
be needed to keep the fleet in balance. 
Whether for attacks on Japan’s lifelines, or 
for exchanging blows with Japanese war- 


and cruisers. 


ships defending her convoys, or for the ad- 
vance and rear guard action in event of an 
engagement with the faster battleships 
that Japan has been building, these de- 
stroyers and cruisers are the best answer 
the United States has for the Japanese 
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IN CHIEF, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET 


fleet. The United States cannot afford to 
transfer many destroyers or cruisers to the 
Atlantic if it is to go to war with Japan. 
Effect of British co-operation. Prime 
Minister Churchill’s pledge of instant aid 
to the United States assures that, if Japan 
should strike, the Far Pacific will 
flame quickly into war. It enables joint 
Manila, Hong 


W hole 


use of bases at Singapore, 
Kong, Cavite, Auckland and the ports of 
Australia and the Indies. The joint 
of air bases throughout the islands is made 
possible. The British have announced dis- 
patch of new naval units for reinforce- 
ment of their naval strength at Singapore. 
Thus the slight numerical advantage that 
supposedly went to Japan when American 
naval craft were sent to patrol duty in 
the Atlantic has been partly offset. 
Would it be a long or a short war? 


use 


Nearly every war starts out to be a six 
weeks’ operation and drags into months 


or years. War is full of uncertainties, and 
few naval men undertake to guess how 
long it would take the United States to 
defeat Japan. 

Reports are that Japan has supplies in 
French Indo-China sufficient to support 
an army there for six months. She also 
is credited with having enough reserves of 
materials in Japan to carry on a struggle 
for two years. But barring a Hitler vic- 
tory in the Atlantic, few military men be- 
lieve that Japan could win. While it is 


by no means certain that the Japanese 
fleet would not fight on even terms or 


perhaps even win battles with U.S. Fleet 
units, in the long run the superior U.S. 
and building power would tell. 

Plans for a short war have been worked 
out in the Navy Department. But the 
odds now favor of attrition, which 
the changed situation in the Pacific indi- 
cates would turn against Japan in the end. 


resources 


a war 
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RACKETEERING IN DEFENSE JOBS 





High Initiation Fees, ‘Shakedowns’ Described Before Senate 


Testimony of labor 
practices at Tennessee 
ordnance plant project 


Since the start of the defense program, 
reports have been rife that labor “rack- 
eteers” are profiting handsomely by de- 
manding tribute from workers on defense 
jobs. Evidence to support these charges 
now has been found at the Wolf Creek 
ordnance plant being built at Milan, Tenn. 

From Lieut. Richard L. Pennington, the 
Senate the 
tional defense program learns that at Wolf 


committee investigating na- 
Creek a worker must join a union to get 
a job; that he often must pay a stiff initia- 
tion fee and high dues, and sometimes is 
forced to “kick back” more of his earn- 
ings. These circumstances were disclosed 
hearing at Memphis, Tenn. Lieut. 
Pennington’s revelations were made through 


at a 


questions from Senator Truman (Dem.), 
of Missouri, Senator Brewster (Rep.). of 


Maine, and Hugh A. Fulton, Committee 
counsel. 
The committee also found indications 


that the Quartermaster General’s office at- 
tempted to call off the labor investigation, 
and Senator Truman, the chairman, com- 
plained of War Department action in 
transferring key witnesses from the job to 
other posts. 

Other witnesses testified to overloaded 
pay rolls, extravagant charges for rented 
equipment, and general waste and _ ineffi- 
ciency. Original estimates contemplated 
that the project could be completed for 
$20,000,000. Since that time the capacity 
of the plant was increased by 20 per cent, 
while $52,000,000— 
more than twice the original sum. 

Following are excerpts from the _ testi- 


costs increased to 


mony: 

Senator Brewster: Every man had to 
be a member of a union to get a job? 

Liect. Penninaton: Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster: What was the av- 
erage pay for joining. Would you give 
three or four of the chief crafts; carpen- 
ters, for instance?” 

Lieut. Pennineton: The cost of their 
card was $35. The cost of the working per- 
mit was $2 a month. That was the cost 
required of a man who already was a mem- 
ber of the union when he came. 

In Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association, No. 4, the card 
was $125, monthly dues $6. 


the cost of 
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Senator Truman: What did the ce- 
ment finishers have to pay? 

Lieut. Penninctron: Eighty dollars. 
That was the initiation fee. They had to 
pay $3 a month dues. 

Senator Brewster: Did you make an 
investigation as to the cement finishers to 


find out whether there were other pay- 
ments being extorted from the men? 
Lieut. Penntnaton: There were col- 


lections of 5 per cent of the weekly check. 
Mr. Futtron: Did you ever take the 
matter up? 
Lieut. PENNINGTON: 
sir. 


Mr. Fuuton: Was the practice stopped? 


Unofficially, yes, 
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SENATOR TRUMAN 
A “kickback” story... 


Liect. Pennincton: No, sir. It hasn’t 
stopped. . . 

Senator Truman: How much does that 
amount to? 

Lieut. Pennineton: I think 
thousand dollars a week. 

Senator Truman: What happens to a 
man if he doesn’t pay this 5 per cent? 

Lieut. PENNINGTON: Some of them 
keep on working. 

Sexaror TRUMAN: 


about a 


What happens to 
the rest of them? 

Lieut. Penntneton: I haven't any rec- 
ord of any man being fired because he 
didn’t pay this 5 per cent. 


Senator Truman: Do you think he j 
would be fired if he didn’t pay it? Is that { 
the policy of the contractor to allow a per- 
formance like this to take place on a Gov- 
ernment job? What is the matter with the 
Constructing Quartermaster that he is al- 
lowing this to go along and doing nothing 
about it? 

Lieut. PENNINGTON: The unions them- 
selves are taking care of this matter. 

Senator Truman: It seems that they 
are very much taking care of it. A thou- 
sand dollars a week for nothing in the 
world but plain racketeering, in my opin- 
ion. What other shakedowns have you got 
beside that? You said something about 
foremen shaking down the men to get the 
work. What about that? 

Lieut. Pennincton: Well, these 
have been given a preliminary hearing and 
their trials are set for next month. 

Senator Truman: Oh, they are being 
prosecuted? 

Lieut. PENNINGTON: Yes, sir. 

Senator Truman: Good. 

Senator Brewster: And how did they 
operate that racket as far as you would be 
free to testify on it? 

Liect. Pennrncton: They used their 
positions of authority to ask the men to 
pay them so much, sometimes so much a 
month, sometimes so much a week, for 
purposes of keeping their jobs. 

Senator Brewster: Kickbacks? 

Lievt. Penntneton: Kickbacks. 

Senator Brewster: And they were 
likely to be fired if they didn’t pay it? 

Lieut. Pennincton: That was 
threat, yes, sir. 

Senator Truman: Were any of them 
fired for that reason? 

Lieut. Pennineton: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futton: Will you describe some of 
those practices as to how they were ac- 
complished? 

Lieut. PENNINGTON: Well, the foreman, 
through his representatives, made these 
collections. The representatives would tel 
the men that it was customary to give a 
present to the superintendent, that it was 
done on other jobs and they saw no rea 
son why they didn’t do it here. They 
called it a token of appreciation for being 
allowed to work. And when the men ob- 





men 


the 


: 








jected, by saying they didn’t see any nee 


for it, that he was working the same 
they were—“Well, you either do it or else.” 
That was the usual formula. 

Senator Brewster: How did these met 
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recure the job in the first instance? Was it 
necessary for them to see any outside 
agency or representative? 

Lieut. Prennincron: Except to go 
through the union there was no other out- 
side agency. . . 

Senator Truaran: Did the State Em- 
ployment Service concur in these collec- 
tions and rackets in order for these fel- 
lows to get jobs? 

Lieut. Pennineton: I don’t think they 
knew anything about it... 

Mr. Fuitron: With respect to the Ce- 
ment Finishers’ Union, the local here in 
Memphis, Tenn., they have taken in how 
many new members in the last year and a 
half? 

Hvco Gtart, business agent, Cement 
Finishers Local 521: Less than a hundred. 

Mr. Fuiron: At 880 apiece? 

Mr. Guartr: Yes. 

Mr. Fciron: That is $8,000 from initia- 
tion fees for that 100 new members. 

Mr. Guatr: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furroxn: Now, have you also had 
any work permits for cement finishers who 
did not become members of this Memphis 
local, but who did work on defense projects 
such as the Wolf Creek? 

Mr. Giarr: Well, there are some that 

idn’t pay out and went to another job 
and finished paying out there, and there 
are some that came from other locals that 
didn’t pay out there and finished paying 
out here. 

Mr. Futtoxn: How many thousands of 
dollars did you collect in that way? 

Mr. Gratr: Oh, I imagine we collected 
somewhere between $21,000 and $24,000. 

Mr. Furiron: And does that include this 
5 per cent? 

Mr. Guarr: 
charged. 

Mr. Futton: How many cement finish- 
ers were there working out there at Wolf 
Creek and Milan? 

Mr. Guarr: I think the highest we ever 
had was 175 or 185. 

Mr. Futton: Are you sure there were 
not several hundred? 

Mr. Guatr: Several hundred? I don’t 
believe at a particular time cement finish- 
ers were over—well, I will say it probably 
pushed up to 200 maybe, for a period of a 
week or I am not counting other 
people doing cement finishing. I am talk- 
ing about cement finishers. . . 

Mr. Futron: You say you didn’t collect 
fees from the others? 

Mr. Guattr: No, sir, not a dime... . 

Mr. Futron: Has the International in- 


Yes, sir. That is always 


two. 


needs H 
Bs eased assessments on the Jocal in the last 


else. 








year? 
Mr. Guiatr: No, sir; they only get a dol- 

lar a member, that is all. 
Senator Truman: That is 


all, 
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Mr. 


Glatt. It is refreshing to talk to a frank, 
honest man once again... . 

Dovexas I. McKay, special assistant to 
the chief, Construction Division, U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps: I know that 
the Inspector General’s Department, a 
part of the Army, investigated this situa- 
tion at Wolf Creek. 

Senator Brewster: And did you know 
that there were also complaints regarding 
labor difficulties on the job and irregulari- 
ties—rackets, as they were termed? 

Mr. McKay: I knew that 
complaint of labor difficulty here .. . 

Senator Brewster: Now, did you take 
any steps to stop that investigation? 

Mr. McKay: No, sir... 

Senator Brewster: Well, let’s see if 
this will refresh vour recollection: 

“Mr. McKay, from Washington, calling.” 

I take it that must be you. 

“Will vou be good enough to have Lieut. 
Pennington ease off on his investigation of 


there was 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BREWSTER 
. « . into the record 


labor charges? The publicity is unfavor- 
able and, in the opinion of this office. 
might lead to stirring some labor trouble. 

“Captrars Horro: We already 
It has been taken over for a 
week by the contractor.” 

Would you deny that that was a correct 
quotation of your conversation, Mr. Me- 
Kay? 

Mr. McKay: No, sir. It does not need 
to be put in the form of a denial. I ac- 
knowledge it 

Typical of examples of waste in the con- 
struction project are the following excerpts 
of testimony concerning housing: 


have 
stopped it. 





Mr. Fuittron: What 


for staff housing? Can you tell us generally 


were these houses 


what kind of houses there were, how many 
there were and so on? 

Capr. Georce N. Kiscer, Quartermaster 
Corps: If my memory is correct, 32 were 
built . . . The last figure I had when TI left 
the job was in the neighborhood of $18,000 
apiece for the structures themselves. 

Mr. Futton: Did you ever inspect those 
houses or garages during construction to 
note whether they were being put up effi- 
ciently or not? 

Caprain Kisier: Yes, I 
through there. It was not under my super- 
vision, but I did note that it appeared that 
there were considerably more men working 
on them than used efficiently. 
One flagrant instance of it was when I ob- 


have driven 


could be 


served the construction of a single garage, 
and they had, if my memory is correct, ten 
carpenters and four helpers putting up a 
single garage. I would call that excessive.... 

A short time before I observed that, I 
was informed by one of our time inspectors 
that he found 35 men working on a little 
well house. There were two foremen, two 
carpenter foremen, a labor foreman and 
the balance of the work was divided up 
among carpenters and laborers in almost 
equal numbers. 

Senator Brewster: How large would 
the well houses be? 

Captaris Kister: They are approxi- 
mately 10 by 12. I should judge the eave 
heights are approximately ten feet, in some 
instances less. 

Senator Brewster: Who would profit 
from such an arrangement? 

Captain Kiscter: The workmen are the 
only ones who profit from it, as far as I 
could judge. 

Senator Truaran: I was told that the 
total cost of those houses, with garage, is 
considerably over $23,000. It looks to me 
as if those houses could have been built 
for $6,000 apiece and then the contractor 
could have made $2,000 on them. 


The foregoing testimony highlights the 
findings of the investigating committee in 
regard to labor and construction practices 
at the Wolf Creek project. When hearings 
closed in Memphis, Senator Truman com- 
mented: 

“IT want to say to the contractor that, 
unless he can make a showing, I am going 
to suggest to the Army that they take 
steps to recover from this contractor the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that ap- 
parently have been wasted on this project 
in equipment rentals, purchases and over- 
charges and on roads and building con- 
struction and in the general inefficiency 
and negligence apparently displayed on 
this job by him.” 
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THE CONTEST FOR ARMS ORDERS: 
DRIVE TO SAVE SMALL BUSINESS 


Political fireworks are starting over the 
issue of saving little business from extine- 
tion in the defense picture. Thus far there 
has been much talk but little accomplish- 
ment toward the goal of spreading defense 
orders. Now, with the arms program near- 
ly 18 months along, the Senate is calling 
upon the Office of Production Management 
for a report on plans for aiding 
business units. 

Little manufacturers, 
for lack of steel and other ma- 
terials, are telling their troubles to Con- 
gressmen. The result is rising demand for 
OPM action to tide the small plants over 
an impending crisis. 


small 


facing shutdowns 
copper, 


The facts: Available evidence indicates 
continued concentration of arms orders 
in a relatively few industrial areas and 


companies. Just how great this concentra- 
tion is can’t be ascertained definitely. No- 
body is able to make a close check of sub- 
contracting by the large companies. But 
here is one exhibit: 
In August, 48.4 per cent of all Army 
contracts went to 10 States. 
In September, 79.8 per cent of 
Army awards were distributed to the 
10 States. 
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UTAH 
$121, 350,000 


CALIFORNIA 
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NEBRASKA 
184,402,000 


/ _ NOTE: Contracts awarded 
i from June 1, 1940 through 

Nov. 1, 1941. (Navy contracts 

i not included after June 2, 

/ 1941.) 

Ten states in black received 

| bad Ys per cent of contracts. 
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TEXAS 
$ 640,909,000 


In October, 85.4 per cent of awards 
were in the same States. 

These figures don’t show the entire pic- 
ture. Navy contracts are not reported in 
detail any more. When they are detailed, 
Navy reports emphasized the trend toward 
concentration. So did a report a few 
months ago of orders by companies. This 
survey disclosed 56 companies held nearly 
75 per cent of the contracts. 

The reasons: There 
to the question why defense orders aren’t 
broken into bits for distribution 
through industry generally. One explana- 
tion is this: 

Most defense orders cover ships, 
airplanes and guns. Plants for 
these heavy products are concentrated in a 
few areas. A handful of concerns have the 
seasoned “know-how” for producing guns, 
ships and airplane motors. They get the 
pick of the orders. 

This line of explanation depicts arma- 
ment work as inherently Big Business, 
quiring great investments in machinery, 
skilled management, raw materials. In 
this country, it means Bethlehem Steel, 
U.S. Steel, General Motors; 
Krupp and Skoda and Vickers—all mighty 


are many answers 


wide 
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re- 
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NEW YORK 
§ 2,312,014, 000 
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So, 


enterprises. So, in the nature of — 
national defense orders pile up in areas 
such as New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Angeles. 

On the other hand, a Senate committee ; 
these points 
in a report on the handling of contracts; 


Los 


investigating defense makes 

The Army and Navy failed to make 
adequate plans for using existing plants, 
procurement officers preferred to deal with 
large units because these companies were 
adjusted to mass output and had reputa- 
tions for manufacturers 
wanted to build new plants for arms rather 
than convert old ones; OPM failed to plan 
sufficiently for raw materials; Defense 
Contract Service didn’t have the staff or 
authority to help spread the work. 

The remedies: Many ways of spreading 
the orders are being discussed or tried. But 
the main question now is: Shall OPM dole 


performance; 


bit 





out enough materials to keep small plants 
alive for the next six months? Advocate 
of this plan is Floyd B. Odlum, Wall Street 
who is heading OPM’s contract 
division. Donald M. Nelson, director of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, opposes Mr. Odlum’s plan, how- 
ever. 

Compromise probably will be the out- 
come of this difference 
size alone the 
proposes to allot materials to 
cases, leaving 
just what is a 


financier 


“hardship” 
latitude for deciding 
“hardship” 
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case, 
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Queries parried on Japan 
and coal strike. Numerous 








callers are noncommittal 

wi For the record, President Roosevelt 
would talk only about noncontroversial 
a subjects. Since there were few, if any, non- 
: explosive issues on his desk, there wasn’t 
ye much for the record. 

™ Early in the week, when the coal strike 
) seemed headed for a climax, the Executive 
- Office was jammed tight with newsmen. 
rm They found the President in his  shirt- 
we: sleeves. They found little else to write home 
- about. 

- The President flashed a sidewise grin at 
- his secretary, Stephen Early, said that Mr. 
“ Early had told him there was nothing that 
: he, the President, would be willing to talk 
a about. Mr. Early ¢ ished a sidewise grin at 


the President. The President grinned up 
at the front row of newsmen. The front 
row of newsmen grinned back. The ques- 
tions plopped weakly into space—questions 
about the strike, about labor legislation, 
about the Japanese envoys, about diplo- 
matic appointments. All were duds. 

It wasn’t until the conference was just 
about ready to fold with inertia that the 
President pulled this ace answer out of the 












air... challenged the validity of an argu- 
ment advanced by John L. Lewis in favor 
of the closed shop in the “captive” mines. 

At one point the President was asked 
whether he expected to sign the defense 
highway bill. Mr. Roosevelt said he had 
read it, had not vet signed it, would say 
that he deplored the practice involved— 
namely, enactment by Congress of authori- 
zations obligating future Congresses to ap- 
propriate money for allocation to States 
for highway construction. This practice, 
the President said, is to his mind unconsti- 
tutional, adding, however, that the Govern- 
ment, including Congress and the executive 
branch, had been guilty of such deeds over 
a period of years. 

What irks Mr. Roosevelt is the fact that 
he annually must put into his budget large 
sums to be appropriated later because of a 
moral obligation. The President noted 
that he had already received estimates for 
the cost of federal-aid highways in the 
1943 fiscal year, but that he did not want 
F to spend the money in view of the growing 
need for more important defense highways. 
Later in the week he signed the highway 
authorization measure, but tacked to it a 
curt note criticizing nonemergency items. 
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The coal strike kept the President at the 
White House for Thanksgiving Day. The 
holiday table was set for four—the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Roosevelt, Capt. and Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, son and daughter-in-law. 
If the fever of national affairs abates this 
week, the President 
second turkey at the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation in Georgia. 


intends to carve his 


At his last press conference of the week 
the President again smilingly acknowledged 
that he wasn’t going to answer any ques- 
tions on explosive subjects. Most of the 
press corps must have had a hunch, because 
attendance was slight as compared to the 
earlier conference. 

Before the short-lived conference expired 
the President was asked whether he had 
any cause for optimism over the current 
conversations with the Japanese envoys. 
That question, the President replied, was 
like asking whether you are beating your 
wife. 

Most attention during the week was 
centered on the President’s callers. Many 
trooped in and out, few would commit 
themselves to The President re- 
ceived congressional views on labor in 
general—the coal strike in particular—from 


words. 








Crowded Desk; Few Comments 


Closed Season on Controversial Questions at Press Conference 


--Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch, Wide World 


THE PRESIDENT‘'S DESK WAS NOT ITS NORMAL SELF 


a delegation composed of Vice President 
Wallace, Speaker Rayburn, House Ma- 
jority McCormack 
Connally. 


Leader and Senator 

The steel industry was represented at 
other confabs by Benjamin Fairless, Eu- 
gene Grace and Frank Purnell. The rail 
strike threat was canvassed by conversa- 
tions with John J. Pelley. president of the 
Association of Railroads; his 
general counsel, R. V. Fletcher; President 
George Harrison of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, and Alvaney Johnston, 
Brotherhood — of 


American 


president of the Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

In addition, the President talked with 
Japanese Envoy Kurusu and Ambassador 
Nomura, both gently shepherded by Sec- 
retary Hull; Thor Thors, new minister from 
Budget Director Smith; Mayor 
La Guardia, Archibald MacLeish; Sena- 
tors Mead and McNary, and held the end- 
of-the-week “off-the-record” chat with the 
Cabinet. 

At the week end the executive password 
was still “watchful waiting,” with quick 
developments promised for the rail and 
coal issues, with other items coming to a 
slow but purposeful boil. 


Iceland: 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- OL h @ 

ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened” Yi, Q 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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*  !'SYMPATHY’ FOR WHOM? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Miners employed by the commercial mines have left 
their jobs. 

These miners have no dispute with their employers, 
in fact there’s a signed contract in effect with them 
which actually forbids strikes. 

Why do these miners—nearly 200,000 of them— 
leave their picks and shovels and abandon the defense 
program of the United States? 

The answer they give is that the walkout is a “spon- 
taneous” demonstration of sympathy for brother 
miners employed in the “captive” mines who are de- 
manding through John L. Lewis what amounts to a 
closed shop. 

President Roosevelt at a time of critical emergency 
has begged all the miners to stay at work. But more 
than 25 per cent of the workers in the commercial 
mines—who have no grievance of their own—have 
chosen to ignore the request of the President. 

Thus has union labor, namely the Mine Workers 
Union—written one of the blackest chapters in the in- 
dustrial history of the United States. 

At a time when American soldiers and sailors are de- 
fending the safety of the nation and when a world war 
is in progress—and the national policy of the United 
States is to furnish uninterrupted production of fuel 
for industry—the Mine Workers Union turns its back 
on the majesty of the Government itself. 

Nobody is questioning the loyalty of these Amer- 
icans but everybody is getting ready to question their 
common sense and sincerity of purpose. 

For if a labor union puts its own selfish interest 
above the defense of the nation, then it is time for the 
Congress, the elected representatives of the people, to 
proclaim by law that sympathetic strikes are illegal. 
These have been declared unlawful in Britain since 
1926 because it was found that such interruptions 
might jeopardize the nation’s safety. 


LAW, NOT TROOPS, Many citizens are calling on the 
MUST RESOLVE President to seize the mines or 
LABOR PROBLEMS to order troops so as to let those 

who wish to go back to work do 
so under protection. But the answer to every labor 
problem is not to send troops. It is to discever what 
the public interest really is and to legislate. Troops 
should come into the picture only when there is dis- 
obedience to civil processes and when the courts can- 
not enforce obedience to law. 





For we must remain a government of law. The sei-) 4; 
zure of the Kearny, N. J., plant of the Federal Ship-} a; 
building and Drydock Company in August was notin} G 
accordance with specific statutory authority. The 
President must realize this now or else he would have} w, 
seized the coal mines last week and demanded their} m 
continued operation. a 

The truth is the Congress has yet to furnish the au- les 
thority of law for the seizure of a plant in a labor dis-§ th 


pute but it can easily do so. to 
fe 
UNIONS FLOUT The Congress can go further,§ er. 


NEW DEAL, SOURCE namely to require obedience to§ wx 
OF THEIR POWER arbitration awards. This would§ by 
be constitutional. It would not 

have been so under the old Supreme Court but, under§ be 
the present trend ever since the Wagner Law was gana 
clared constitutional, Congress has the right to co ae 
the use of any mediation or arbitral process in order to} ter 
prevent any citizen or group of citizens from restrain-§ on 
ing interstate commerce. The Jones & Laughlin case§ pl: 
decision hailed by labor in April 1937 as a great step by 
forward furnishes the foundation for the restrictive 
legislation which now can be passed. There need be no§ un 
doubt as to what can be commanded by Congress tof de: 
keep interstate commerce unimpaired. tor 
But it is infinitely better for the President to ask and§ Th 
obtain from Congress legislation empowering him orf the 
executive agencies to deal with labor situations thang spe 
to rely on general powers growing out of the national ] 
defense requirements. ext 
When tens of thousands of miners leave their jobs§ vis 
and a labor union chief refuses to order them back§ wil 
though it is a plain violation of the master contract per 
under which the employees in the commercial coal 
mines are operating, it is a sign that labor union powe— WE 
has reached the height of its capacity for mischief. No CO 
longer can it be declared that some miners are con-§ IN¢ 
ducting an irresponsible movement and that they real- 
ly are “beyond control.” Two hundred thousand work-§ Ac’ 
ers do not strike without orders or stay on strike iff pec 
leaders ask them to return to work. The fact is the§ enf 
commercial coal miners are out on strike because they§ go 
have more sympathy for John Lewis and his union | abe 
strategy than they have for the defense policies of gijes 
Government of the United States. ? 4 
The New Deal has aided and abetted the growth off ign 
labor unions and, through the Nationa! Labor Rela§ teet 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Workers in commercial mines who already have closed shop contract 
abandoned their jobs anyway last week in the face of a plea from 


the President—Need of legislation to bar sympathy strikes. 


tions Board, has bestowed on these organizations an 
arbitrary power which they now are using against the 
Government itself. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been particularly patient this last 
week. He has been frustrated at every turn by the 
miners union. He has made every conceivable kind of 
a plea but to no avail. He has even gone beyond the 
legal scope of the Wagner Act itself when he called on 
the employers in the captive coal mines to send notices 
to their non-union workers which would have the ef- 
fect of encouraging them to join the union. If employ- 
ers can do this lawfully, they can also discourage 
workers from joining. Both positions have been held 
by the courts to be a violation of the Wagner Law. 

The President probably isn’t as familiar as he might 
; be with the various hamstringing rules that have been 

id down as a consequence of the passage of the Wag- 
mer Law but the present labor crisis will focus his at- 
tention as well as the attention of the whole country 
on the straitjacket into which employers have been 
placed by some of the provisions of the law sponsored 
by Senator Wagner of New York. 

For even if an employer knows that the head of a 
union with which he is obliged by the Wagner Law to 
deal is a racketeer of the type recently convicted of ex- 
tortion, he cannot refuse to deal with said racketeer. 





andj’. The Labor Board has said it is none of the business of 
.orf the employer whether a Communist or a racketeer 
han§ speaks for a union. 
nal If the President’s education in Jabor matters now 
extends to the point that employers hereafter may ad- 
jobs§ vise their employees on the subject of union status, it 
ack,§ will be necessary for the Wagner Law to be revised to 
acti permit such a step to be taken. 
coal 
wet? WEAK ACTION BY The country is aroused over the 
Nof CONGRESS MIGHT labor issue as it has not been 
con-§ INCITE REBELLION + stirred since racketeering and 
eal: bootlegging made the Volstead 
ork-§ Act unpopular. It takes a long while for the American 
ce iff people to become aware of the implications of a poorly 
_ the§ enforced or onesided statute. But the Wagner Act may 
they§ go the way of the Volstead Act unless its proponents 
nion§ abandon their uncompromising attitude toward its 
f .awision. 


‘¢@ Congress has before it a dangerous problem. If it 


th off ignores the strike situation or passes legislation without 


Rela: 


teeth, the way will be open not merely to strikes but to 


general insurrection. The House of Representatives 
has passed bills before limiting labor union activities 
only to see them killed in the Senate. The Administra- 
tion heretofore has been blocking such legislation. Will 
the President carry through now? 


SYMPATHY STRIKE 
BALKS DEFENSE, 
PROFITS HITLER 


For strikes against the defense 
program where wages and hours 
are not an issue and where ab- 
stract union advantages are the 
prizes sought would seem to be strikes fomented not in 
the public interest but to serve special interests. Labor 
unions have made their biggest gains when they have 
presented their demands for wage increases or for bet- 
ter working conditions. They have never succeeded 
when their quest for monopoly power, namely by the 
closed shop, has been thoroughly understood by the 
public. 

It may be that within a few days a formula to settle 
the insurrection in the coal mines will be found. This 
ought not to be the signal for Congress to abandon 
legislating. 

Twice in recent months Congress has seemed 
to be ready to pass legislation dealing with inter- 
ruptions to the defense pregram by labor and just 
as often Congress has dropped the task. Usually Ad- 
ministration lieutenants on Capitol Hill have put the 
quietus on these ._proposed laws. 

From the viewpoint of the miners’ union chiefs, it 
needs to be said that they believe that stocks of coal 
are ample for the present and that the interruption 
therefore is not yet serious. 

But, on the other hand, the American people are 
asked to make sacrifices and give up their normal 
use of steel and other commodities because of defense 
while a labor union sets itself up as a superior judge 
of how much coal the United States Government needs 
or may have. 

The coal strike in the commercial mines is called a 
“sympathy” walk out. 

Sympathy for whom? 

For the cause of Hitler? 

For the cause of isolationism espoused by the leader 
of the miners’ union? 

Or sympathy for the idea that allegiance to the 
United Mine Workers Union transcends allegiance to 
the flag of the United States or the naf@nal policies of 
the Government in time of war emergency? 
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“WITHHOLDING TAX’: PRESS VIEWS 


Most Editors Oppose Treasury Plan for Direct Levy on Incomes 


Some commentators view 
proposal as too harsh 
for Congress acceptance 


Recent Administration proposals for a 
15 per cent tax on wages and salaries, to 
be deducted directly from pay checks, are 
criticized by the great majority of com- 
menting editors. Nearly all commentators 
agree that such a drastic tax increase would 
mean undue hardship to taxpayers not yet 
accustomed to the levies already voted this 
year. 

Many of the nation’s editors object to 
the “withholding” feature of the tax pro- 


Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 








AFTER THE 


WRESTLING MATCH 


posals, but others emphasize that such 
direct collection would effectively siphon 
off excess purchasing power and thus help 
to check inflation. 

“Secretary Morgenthau’s proposal for a 
new $4,850,000,000 tax program,” declares 
the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News (Ind. 
Rep.) , “is reported to have called for a 15 
per cent ‘withholding tax’ on net incomes. 
The question which concerns many per- 
sons is whether the sudden Administra- 
tion pressure for new tax legislation is 
noi meant as a substitute for effective 
price control.” 

“Tt is obvious,” concludes the Evening 
News, “that the plan was prepared in haste 
and based on expediency alone. The people 
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have not yet had a chance to become ad- 
justed to the drastic income tax increases 
provided in the last revenue bill. It would 
seem only common sense for the Govern- 
ment to wait and see how this measure 
works out in practice before imposing fur- 
ther taxes.” 

“Morgenthau’s proposal,’’ adds the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) 
“means that most taxpayers would be pay- 
ing next year on both 1941 and 1942 in- 
come. The plan would be so harsh in its 
effect that Congress will not accept it. It 
is unfair in that it would apply only to 


about 7,000,000 workers who now pay 
taxes, and would still leave 40,000,000 
workers who pay no income taxes un- 


touched. For political reasons these 
free.” 

“Perhaps the advocates of a ‘withhold- 
ing’ tax,” according to the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette (Ind.), “have worked 
out some system for applying a propor- 
tionate levy to the many types of income 
and earnings which obviously cannot be 
‘withheld.” But it must be agreed that 
the problem is difficult enough to re- 
quire a great deal of consideration and 
discussion.” 

On the other hand, the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) contends: “From the stand- 
point of general principles, the collection 
of income taxes at the source is ideally 
suited to the needs of the moment. It is 
highly desirable that withdrawal of pur- 
chasing power take place simultaneously 
with the pumping out of new purchasing 
power through Government — spending, 
rather than to permit the increased na- 
tional income to work its way with prices 
for a year or more and then suddenly to 
confront the unwary taxpayer with a stag- 
gering tax on income he _ has 
spent.” 

In the same vein, the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram (Ind. Dem.) “The 
time seems ripe for a determined venture 
along a scientifically charted tax road. Pro- 
ceeding directly from the sound premise 
that every citizen ought to contribute di- 
rectly a proportionate part to the cost of 
supporting the national establishment, the 
Congress might well adopt the ‘withhold- 
ing’ tax as a substitute for the income tax 
in lower brackets.” 

“Public reaction to the Treasury’s plan 
to dip into pay checks for as much as 15 
per cent has been bad,” notes the Mor- 
gantown (W.Va.) Dominion-News 
(Dem.). “But Secretary Morgenthau is 
not particularly worried. Recent statistics 


go 


already 


says: 


have convinced him that there is plenty 


of folding money to finance the Four 
Freedoms program, and he intends to get 
it in one way or another.” 

“The same objection may be made 
against the Treasury’s proposed ‘with- 
drawal tax’ that is made against a sales 
tax,” warns the Grand Island (Neb.) 
Daily Independent (Ind.). “This objec- 
tion is that such a flat tax is in effect 
heavier on the man with a small income 
than on one with a large income. Five 
per cent of a small income is a lot tougher 
than 5 per cent of a large income. And 
if 15 per cent is accepted by Congress, the 
situation will become critical. There are 


millions of Americans who cannot with. 
out disastrous results bear a 15 per cent 
tax on their earnings.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be much sense 
in the scheme to collect income taxes from 
workers by pay-roll deductions at the 
source,” asserts the Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
News (Dem.). “What the Treasury idea 
really means is that the worker, while plan- 
ning his budget as best he could to meet 
his living expenses and fixed charges, 
would have to meet an entirely differen 
budget planned for him by Uncle Sar 
who cares little about his local taxes, his 
interest payments and his insurance in- 
stallments so long as he insures his own 
regular take.” 
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Pra and Con of National Issues 





editors Call for 


Law to Prevent 
Defense Strikes 


Almost unanimously, the nation’s edi- 
tors regard the “captive” coal mine strike 
as final proof that legislative controls on 
labor unions must be extended to insure 
full defense production in the future. 

While most commentators lay primary 
responsibility on Congress for quick action 
on the labor front, some editors argue that 
a firm attitude on the part of the Presi- 
dent would be more effective in meeting 
the immediate situation. 

“John L. Lewis’s rebellion,” declares the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.), “is only 
one symptom of a disease that has been 
allowed to root itself deep in the national 
life. The strike epidemic will not be ended 
by calling one labor boss to his senses. 
Legislation is needed. But legislation, we 
repeat, is the duty of Congress, not of the 
President.” 

“Most certainly,” 


R.1.) Bulletin 


adds the Providence 
(Ind.), “Congress must 
Most certainly, there must be 


(m. i. “3 eres: 
ea: now. Most certainly, r s 
4 aws to safeguard the nation against future 






Srder its sure cure: 





acts of irresponsibility, not only by Mr. 
Lewis, but also by anyone else similarly in 
a position to cause trouble and similarly 
presumptuous enough to cause it.” 


“To wait for Congress to act in this 
matter,” contends the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times (Ind.), “is to in- 


vite further turmoil. Leaving labor prob- 
lems to Congress simply means opening 
these problems to all sorts of political 
manipulation. Right now the President 
can put an end to delay that may be fatal 
if he will move firmly against labor agita- 
tors who hamper the defense effort. If he 
will maintain his firm attitude and serve 
notice that national defense is not to be 
sacrificed to unjustified labor demands, he 
will accomplish at once more than Con- 
gress could do in months.” 

“The Army should be used to protect 
patriotic men who are willing to work,” 
states the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.), “and Congress promptly 
should pass legislation making strikes in 
defense industries illegal and freezing the 
existing status of labor-employer relations 
for the duration of the emergency.” 

The Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier (Ind. 
Rep.) concludes: “Congress will probably 
antistrike legislation 
and full statements from labor unions, 
which would cost labor all the gains made 
in the past ten years. In forcing the issue 


when defense demands were uppermost, 
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THEY MAKE A PATTERN HITLER LIKES 


Lewis and his colleagues have invited just 
this.” 

“Even Mr. 
Newburyport 


observes the 


Daily News (Ind. 


Roosevelt,” 
(Mass.) 


Rep.), “who is chiefly to blame for the 
unions’ bad acting, has had his hand bit- 


ten by the pet he has so luxuriously fed. 
At last he seems disposed to do something 
about it. Congress is apparently getting 
its mad up; is even more disposed to do 
something.” 

“Lewis’s attitude 


throughout the dis- 


pute,” alleges the New York Daily News 
(Ind.), “has made more people mad every 


Pub- 


day the dispute has dragged along. 


Hungerford in danggrencal Post-Gazette 
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ON THE JOB 


lic opinion, as we read the signs, is 
lined up overwhelmingly behind President 
Roosevelt on this subject, and 
Lewis and his strike against the Govern- 
ment. So the showdown ought to speed 
the arrival of 
forms which 


against 


various labor relations re- 
labor urgently as 
capital and the general public need them.” 

“The legislative mills are all ready to 
grind at top speed,” agrees the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), “to produce 
safeguards unwarranted | strikes, 
of the Lewis 
than it 


needs as 


against 
and this legislation, 
rebellion, 
otherwise 


because 
may be far more 


would have 


severe 
be ,-en. 


Talburt i in Weshiagton Daily chon 
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Question of the Waelk 











Should the Present Congress Enact a Tax 
Withholding Part of Income at the Source? 
— 


Rep. Frank Carlson 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
answers: 

The Treasury proposal for a 15 per cent 
withholding tax on salaries and wages is 
not an “ability-to-pay tax” and should not 
be approved. 

Only a few favored groups are now 
benefiting from wage increases. The great 
majority of our citizens are getting the 
same salaries as a year or more ago, and 
their income, in reality, is less, as it has 
less purchasing power. This proposal would 
be inflationary as it would require salary 
increases. 
taxes let us reduce 
nondefense expenditures, demand a strict 
accounting of every dollar spent for de- 
fense and enact over-all price-control leg- 
islation. 


Before we vote new 


William C. 


New York, 
Committee, 
New York, 


Potter 


N.Y.; Chairman of Executive 
Guaranty Trust Company of 


answers: 

I believe that taxes which are levied for 
the purpose of defraying the cost of pre- 
paredness for defense and for the cost of 
lend-lease aid to Britain should not be dis- 
guised in the form of old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance taxes, and that they 
should be levied and labeled frankly for 
the purpose for which they are intended. 


Rep. Frank Crowther 


(Rep.), New York; Member, House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means; Member, Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


answers: 


If the proposed price-control legislation 
is not considered sufficient to prevent in- 
flation, a withholding tax undoubtedly 
would contribute further aid in halting this 
destructive development. This, as I un- 
derstand it, is the motive behind the Treas- 
ury’s suggestion. 

There is a bare possibility that, in addi- 
tion to their concern regarding the danger 
of inflation, they also have a faint sus- 
picion that they “may need the money.” 

Don’t forget that 1941 taxes, payable in 
March, 1942, are going to be exceedingly 
burdensome, but if a withholding tax of, 
say, 10 per cent was levied and provision 
made for partial credit to be established 
for the taxpayer, payable after the emer- 
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With defense spending putting 
more money into the pocketbooks 
of many workers, thereby causing 
danger of an inflationary price 
rise, the Treasury Department has 
urged upon Congress imposition of 
additional taxes to take up some 
of this excess spending power. 
One plan suggested by Secretary 
Morgenthau is adoption of a with- 
holding tax on salaries, probably 





of 15 per cent. To obtain a cross 
section of informed opinion on this 
subject, The United States News 
asked members of the tax commit- 
tees of Congress and other tax ex- 
perts this question: 

Should Congress enact at 
this session legislation for 
withholding income taxes at 
the source? 

Answers are presented herewith. 








gency, I can see no objection to enacting 
such legislation at this session. 

Such a tax would meet with violent op- 
position unless assurance was given as to 
an all-out plan for economy in nondefense 
spending. 


Rep. John D. Dingell 


(Dem.), Mich.; Member, 
on Ways and Means, 


House Committee 


answers: 


While I am not sold on the idea of 





CARLSON 


income taxes at the source, 
that it might not be a bad 


withholding 
still I allow 
idea. ; 

The suggestion that a pay-roll tax upon 
income to the amount of 15 per cent be 
withheld is quite another matter. At this 
time I am opposed to the proposal. I shall 
have to be convinced that it is fundamen- 


WILLIAM C. POTTER 


tally sound and absolutely necessary be- 
fore I support any such proposal. 


Lewis H. Brown 


New York, N.Y.; President, Johns-Manville 
Corp., 


answers: (by telegra 


We are actually at war, although war 
has not been declared by Congress. Total 
war means sacrifices by everyone. We 
must pay for as much of this war as we 
can so that a mounting national debt 


Harris & Ewing 


REP. CROWTHER 


caused by continued deficit financing will 
not aggravate a postwar depression. 

I favor an income tax that calls upon 
every citizen to pay his fair share of t 
cost of war. If Congress lacks the political 
courage to pass such an income tax, then 
increased Social Security deductions, which 
are a concealed income tax on lower-in- 
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come groups, would be better than no in- 
come tax at all. 

If everybody has to pay his fair share 
of the cost of war and is aware that he is 
paying it, then efficiency and economy in 
Government, including the elimination of 
many federal nondefense expenditures, 
may become popular and may be the 
turning point in the preservation of the 
American way of life. 


Charles D. Hamel 


Washington, D.C.; Organizer and Chair- 
man, U.S. Board of Tax Appeals, 1924-25; 
Former Counsel to Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and Former Special Assistant to Attorney 
General, 

answers: 

Whether Congress should enact legisla- 
tion for withholding income taxes at the 
source depends much on its form and scope. 
Such legislation may be very helpful in 
curbing inflation, but of very little value 
in that direction if the price-fixing program 
does not include wages and farm products. 

Such legislation, however, may have 
other advantages in that it may provide 
a system of partial payment of income 
taxes, and, if a suggested forced savings 
feature is added, should result in raising 
large amounts of revenue more quickly. 


Rep. Allen T. Treadway 


(Rep.), Stockbridge, Mass.; Ranking Minority 
Member, House Committee on Ways and 
Means; Member, Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, 

answers: 

You ask whether Congress should enact 
at this session legislation for withholding 
income taxes at the source. 

In my opinion it should not. The re- 
quest for this legislation was based _pri- 
marily on the contention that it would op- 
erate as a brake on inflation. 

It seems to me that it would be better 
to pass an adequate price-control bill for 
this purpose, which is the direct way of 
handling the matter. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Ranking Republican Mem- 

ber, Senate Committee on Finance; Mem- 

ber, Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 

Taxation, Senate Committees on Foreign 

Relations and Special Committee Studying 

Problems of Small Business Enterprises, 
answers: 

I am not in favor of rushing through 
this session of Congress without careful 
study of its probable effects, a flat 15 per 
cent tax on incomes to be withheld at the 
source, which hits the little fellow hardest. 

It is plainly apparent the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot boost expenditures to 50 
or 60 billion dollars a year without dras- 
tically high taxes—the price of military 
glory is a high price. Also, I want to be 
shown that such a tax will act as a brake, 
not an accelerator, on inflation before cast- 
ing my vote. 
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“When I’m a Grown-up Lady...” 


“I'll have a beautiful house...” 


Indeed you will, Susan. A wonderful house. We 
don't know exactly what it will be like. But it 
will be far nicer than those we have now, because 
all houses will be better in ever so many ways. And 
there will be many things in your house that 
aren't even invented yet. 


“I'll have a big, shiny automobile... 
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Or an airplane. Or even something like a magic 


carpet 


who knows? Our radios and telephones 


and refrigerators all seemed like magic when we 


first heard of them. 


“T'll have lots and lots of money... 


Money? Money isn’t everything, Susan. But 
every nickel, every dollar will buy more than it 


does today. Go on. 


“And —and—and I'll always be happy, like you!” 


APPIER, we hope, Susan. 

For your visions are coming 
true. The tide we grown-ups call 
progress is moving in that direc- 
tion; even wars can't stop it. The 
world you dream of is being made 
right now—in the laboratories, 
where scientists are discovering 
things that will make people 
happier—in the factories, where 
the very speed and efficiency de- 
veloped for armament - building 
will make other products cost less 
and will make them more plenti- 
ful in years to come. 


Your visions aré coming true 
because sO many people in so 
many organizations like General 
Electric are inspired by the hope 
by the belief—that the world of 
tomorrow will be better than the 
world of today. And they are 
working to make it so. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


American industry has accepted the responsibil- 
ity of serving America, is accepting the respon- 
sibility of helping to defend America, will 
accept, tomorrow, the responsibility of helping 
to build a better America and a better world. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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HE streamliner pictured here is more than “the 
locomotive of tomorrow.” It is the No. 1 loco- 


motive of today. 


Authority for this statement is the fact that 
American railroads, for the past four years, have 
bought more GM locomotives than locomotives of 
any other kind. 


And in this achievement you see a typical example 
of the progressive benefits that General Motors en- 


terprise makes possible. 


The Diesel engine that drives these swift and 
thrifty locomotives was born of General Motors re- 
search in internal combustion engines. And from 
our experience in manufacturing motors, generators, 
bodies and hundreds of other parts—came the proc- 
esses by which all such units are now made and 
assembled into complete locomotives in the largest 


self-contained locomotive factory in the world. 


But equally important as the job of developing 
these locomotives, is the job they themselves have 
done in actual operation on the railroads. Many 
people know their record in passenger service. But 
railroad men can tell you also how more than 600 
General Motors switchers have accelerated freight 
handling and pared down costs in railroad yards— 
that a new high-powered freight locomotive is begin- 
ning to extend these advantages to mainline freight 


operation. 


And you can thank the alertness of railroad man- 
agement for putting this new equipment to work at 
a record rate—to better still further the service of 
the finest railroads in the world. 

ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors, La Grange, Illinois 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of American Cusiness 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


U. S. industry is very near to its ceiling of production; is going to be 
able to squeeze out of its system very little more over-all output. 

That means: From now on any gains in armament production will need to be at 
the expense of production for civilian use; will displace normal output. 

It means: Every added gun is going to leave that much less butter. The 
much overworked guns-vs.-butter illustration is to take on real importance in 
the near future. ‘ 

Businessmen and Government will be forced to think fast in consequence. 
Talk won't serve much longer to save many businessmen who aren't cut in on orders 
for defense; won't take the place of the raw materials that are to be scarce. 











Take steel as an example..... 

Steel is the basic industry that underlies most other industries. 

And: In steel the official estimate is that 1942 production will be less 
than 1941; that 83,000,000 net tons will be produced against 84,000,000. 

At the same time: Use of steel for armament is to rise from no more than 
10,000,000 tons in 1941 to an officially estimated 35,000,000 tons in 1942. 

This means that there probably will be no more than 48,000,000 tons of steel 

03 left for nonarmament industries; that there will be 6,000,000 tons less steel in 
a year of boomtime demand than the average of the years 1936, 1937, 1939. 

Demand for steel for nonarmament use will break all records. Supply of 
steel for nonarmament use will be at near-depression levels. 

The result will be rationing, and even distribution, or trouble. 














Steel is just a sample; is just the most important example. 

Take some other important metals..... 

Copper: Probable supply, 1,650,000 tons. Defense and essential civilian 
demand, 1,300,000 tons; leaving 350,000 tons to fill 1,100,000 tons of nonvital 
civilian demand. Result: Rigid rationing and denial of copper for many uses. 

Aluminum: Probable 1942 supply, 1,000,000,000 pounds. Defense demand will 
about equal supply. Result: Next to none for civilian industry. 

Magnesium: Probable supply, 150,000,000 pounds. Defense demand will more 
than equal supply. Result: None for nonarmament industries. 

Zinc: Supply of 975,000 tons, with defense requirements to be 400,000 
tons. That leaves 575,000 tons for a civilian demand estimated at 1,100,000 tons. 

Result: A continued squeeze on industries using zine for nondefense purposes. 

Tin: Supply of 165,000 tons in sight if a Pacific war doesn't interfere. 
This will cover military and civilian demand if used with care. 

Tungsten: Supply of 25,000 tons in sight and defense demand 25,000 tons. 
Result: None for nonessential uses. Bulk of U. S. tungsten comes from China and 
supply lines are far from secure. Other sources are being developed. 

Nickel: Probable 1942 supply of 200,000,000 pounds, or barely enough for 
defense needs. Result: Continued drastic limit on civilian use. 

Manganese: Supply sufficient for 1942 demand. But: Russia has been the 
principal source for this important war material and will now have difficulty 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


making delivery. Result: It's to be necessary to develop alternate sources. os 

This adds up to a prospective tight situation in metals. 

Until now: Nondefense industry has run along on inventories; has even ac= 
cumulated inventories in some lines. There was some "hollering" by a few busi- 
nessmen before they were hurt, before supplies really were running out. 

From now on: There will be legitimate reason for much "hollering." 








It's necessary further to know these things..... 

Floyd Odlum's effort to induce the Army and Navy to change buying methods, 
to break down orders into small pieces, to simplify bidding procedure, to use 
many methods for spreading work in industry, isn't yet making much progress. 

Idea of creating a pool of scarce materials from which nondefense industry 
could draw to keep alive is strongly resisted; is not getting far right now. 

Army orders, instead of being broken down and distributed more widely, are 
more than ever concentrated in 10 States; are 85 per cent in those States for 
October against 67 per cent for the whole program. 

Use of allocations as a means of solving the problem of fair distribution 
of raw materials is stumping the experts; is posing so many problems that some 
OPM officials are retiring rather than try to find their solution. 

All signs are that a vast bureaucracy is to become necessary to deal with 
these and other problems; that present efforts to function with a few hundred 
or a few thousand employes will break down. 

To be remembered: It requires more than 100,000 persons to run the farm 
program, which is simple compared to trying to direct U. S. industry in detail. 




















The tax outlook still is tangled, still is complicated by Morgenthau trial . 
balloons on profit limitation and a drastic withdrawal tax. es 

As matters stand..... { 

There's not a remaining chance of further tax action before early 1942. 

Morgenthau would like to raise $10,000,000,000 more, bringing the tax 
"take" to $25,000,000,000. But: He'll probably ask for $6,000,000,000 or $7,- 
000,000,000. And: He'll probably be content with $5,000,000,000 of new taxes. 

To be anticipated are the following probable new 1942 taxes..... 

An increase of 3 per cent in over-all pay-roll taxes. 

A withholding tax to be tied to a plan of forced saving; to be sold on the 
idea that the money would come back in part after the war. 

An increase in excess profits tax rates. But: Still no acceptance of the 
Treasury request for a single invested capital base for figuring credits. 

An increase in the number and the rates of excise taxes. 

A closing of loopholes and an increase in rates of tax on inheritances. 

A probable increase in taxes on insurance companies. 

Taxes higher than the already high taxes appear inevitable; appear to be in 
the cards despite any congressional reluctance to act. 

Reason is that the alternative to more taxation is rising inflation. 























In the over-all picture..... 

A railroad strike is highly improbable; is to be avoided by giving the men 
more concessions than the fact-finding board recommended. 

The chance that SPAB will ease its present restrictions on use of metals in 
house construction appears not at all bright. Tendency is the other way. 

It_looks as if the effort to nationalize unemployment insurance will make 
little progress in Congress; that the plan will die before it's really born. 

Leon Henderson may get a stronger price-control bill than first signs sug- 
gested; may have a chance to get a law that would have teeth. 
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Right down their alley 


...a glass of mellow beer or ale! 


Ham and eggs...Hot dogs and mustard...Thanks- 
giving and mince pie... Bowling and beer. 

Those are pairs which destiny seems to bracket 
together. In the case of beer and bowling, it is hard 
to imagine the sport of rumbling balls and crashing 
pins without the accompanying pleasure of long, 


chilled glasses of mellow, amber beer. 


Beer belongs so definitely to your hours of relax- 


Because beer is a beverage of moderation and so great a national favorite, it deserves to have its good name guarded 
well, We who brew America’s beer are cooperating to prevent abuses wherever they may occur in the retailing of beer 
and ale. You can help with understanding and support of the brewers’ “clean-up or close-up” program...described ina 
booklet sent free on request. Address United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept.G 11,21 East40th St., New York,N. Y. » 


ation. Whether you bowl, hunt, fish...or just plain 
sit... beer and ale can be your good companions. 
Brewed fromthe farmers’ ripened harvests... golden 
grains and fragrint hops... beer and ale are so satis- 
fying, so delightful to the taste. 

Known, from time forgotten, as man’s “beverage 
of moderation,” beer can do so much to make your 
playtime hours pleasanter, more restful, more relaxing. 
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Closed Shop: Still Main Goal of CIO... 


John Lewis's Campaign for New Followers 


(The United States News had staff representation at the C1O 
convention in Detroit last week, and the article which follows 
is based upon a first-hand canvass of the situation there.) 


Roosevelt Victory. Philip Murray, with the active sup- 

port of Sidney Hillman and the Com- 
munist Party followers, has delivered the CIO to President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. Delivery was made over the 
opposition of CIO’s founder and first president, John L. 
Lewis. And now for the first time the dominant labor unions 
in the basic defense industries are pledged to full support of 
all-out aid to nations fighting Hitler. The question remains: 
How will the CIO leaders convert this policy into action? 


ORGANIZATION is still the CIO’s first objective. The 500 
delegates to its annual convention at Detroit have no in- 
tention of giving up their struggle for more powerful 
unions. Their leaders argue for bigger and better unions 
to aid defense. The delegates cheered Mr. Murray’s flat 
statement: “Nothing must stop the work of organizing 
the unorganized in America—not even a grave national 
emergency.” Unionization of the Deep South is the goal 
set for the next 12 months. 

CLOSED SHOP remains the CIO's objective. President 

Roosevelt's proposal to postpone or arbitrate disputes over 

that issue made no impression. CIO leaders expect the all- 

union shop, or “union security” as they call it, to be the 
major issue in collective bargaining in the months imme- 
diately ahead. Mr. Murray’s action in withdrawing CIO 
support from the Defense Mediation Board when it re- 
fused to recommend a closed shop in the captive mine 
dispute was approved unanimously despite its cost to 
other, weaker unions that the Board had been helping. 


WAGE INCREASES are not regarded as an immediate ob- 
jective. The CIO claims that its unions raised the wages 
of their members by $1,250,000,000 during the last year. 
Leaders are not intent on another general wage drive. In- 
stead they are attempting to direct energies of CIO mem- 
bers toward opposing price rises, rent increases, ete. 


STRIKES in defense plants have not been foresworn. CIO 
policy straddles this issue. Leaders of both the left-wing 
unions, where the Communist influence is strong, and of 
the right wing, which Mr. Hillman dominates, pleaded for 
“self-restraint.” The convention finally agreed to use. “to 
the utmost” mediation facilities of the Government “in 
the effort that no step will be left unturned to achieve a 
successful prosecution of our national defense program.” 
This is no departure from previous CIO policy. But the 
increasing preoccupation of many CIO officers with de- 
fense problems indicates some change in CIO attitude 
toward stoppages may be taking place. Congressional action 
to restrict strike activities will be bitterly opposed. Mr. 
Murray argues that any curb on the right to strike would 
aid Hitler “by destroying American morale.” 


PROPAGANDA campaigns are being launched by CIO unions 
in an effort to bring the defense program home to their 


members. The national CIO is sponsoring a “CIO Chil- 
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dren’s Village” in Britain for victims of German bombings. 
CIO members are being asked to contribute one hour of 
overtime pay to finance this and other war relief projects. 


Lewis Defeat. Mr. Lewis was no hero to 80 per cent of 

the delegates at the convention. Mention of 
his name drew only perfunctory applause. His status as an 
embattled strike leader campaigning for the closed shop did 
nothing to increase his popularity. Delegates voted support of 
the coal miners’ strike because they felt they had to: union lead- 
ers age not prepared to break strikes for a closed shop even 
in a national emergency. But they were fully aware of what 
the coal strike might cost in terms of restrictive legislation. 


SUPPORTING Mir. Lewis’s opposition to the Government’s 
foreign policy were most of the officials and employes of 
the Lewis organizations and Mr. Lewis’s family. Mr. 
Lewis’s brother and daughter, A. D. Lewis and Miss 
Kathryn Lewis—known among the delegates as the “royal 





LEWISES—KATHRYN & A. D. 
“Royal family” 


family”—led the Lewis faction. They mustered about 20 
per cent of the CIO’s voting strength. 


REBUILDING of the shattered Lewis authority already is 
under way. Mr. Lewis is preparing a vigorous organizing 
campaign to be conducted independently of the official 
CIO drive. This time Mr. Lewis is taking no chances of 
future defections. The new drive will center around two 
unions: (1) his own, which is extending its activities to 
metal mining, chemical, plastics, cosmetics, paint and var- 
nish, paper and pulp industries and probably soon will in- 
clude railroads and utilities within its jurisdiction; and 
(2) his brother’s Construction Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. The latter was intended primarily as a rival to the 
AFL Building Trades unions. Now it is admitting to mem- 
bership anyone who cares to join, from carpenters to 
laundry workers. 


ClIO’s Future. CIO now faces a growing public censure as 
a result of the miners’ strike, and possible 
action in Congress restricting all union activities. On the 
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inside, the CIO is divided into two hostile 
factions, each intent on spreading its 
power. Jurisdictional disputes are develop- 
ing on a serious scale, not only with AFL 
unions, but between the Lewis and New 


a all factions inside the CIO. 


Leaders of the CIO are more optimistic 
than circumstances may appear to war- 
rant. They believe that, having pledged 
the CIO to Mr. Roosevelt and his foreign 
policy, they can count on the President to 
protect them from any serious action by 
Congress, and to help them increase their 
influence inside the Government. 





Two former officials of the National La- 
bor Relations Board attended the Detroit 
convention as CIO staff members. Edwin 
S. Smith, former Board member, now is 
directing the organizing drive in the oil 
industry: the other, Nathan Witt. former 
Board secretary, is legal counsel to many 


CIO unions in New York City. 


DEFENSE STRIKES 


Sixteen strikes, involving more than 
181,878 employes, held up work on defense 
projects for part or all of last week. The 
number of stoppages is nine less than the 
total reported for a week ago, but the 
strike in “captive” coal mines and_ the 
sympathy walkout in commercial mines 
greatly increased the number of employes 
involved over last week’s total. 


a) The totals: 
c 


8 AFL strikes involving more than 
2,370 employes. 

8 CIO strikes involving more than 
179,508 employes. 

In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
A. W. Cash Co., Decatur, Ill. (65) 
ELEcTRICAL WORKERS: 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. (750) 
Lapies GARMENT WORKERS: 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., Slater, Mo. 
(250) 
METAL TRADES: 
Brown & Sharpe Co., Providence, R. I. 
(100) 
Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill. (800) 
Lammert & Mann Co., Chicago, Ill. (30) 
Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, Neb. (375) 
Rattway CLERKS: 
National Carloading Co., Newark, N. J. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
—_ Products Co., Hillsdale, Mich. 
(410) = 
Breckenridge Machine Co., Euclid, 
Mich. (300) 
MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS: 
Republic Steel Iron Ore Mines, Besse- 
mer, Ala. (160) 
STEEL WoRKERS: 
Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif. 
(218) 


Commercial Coal Mines (125,000) 
Woodward By-Products Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. (230) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
G. & O. Manufacturing Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (190) 
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‘ UNITED MINE WORKERS: 
Captive Coal Mines (53,000) 
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TALKING IN 
RIOOLES--WHAT 
O’YOU MEAN -- 
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IT'S PABST BLUE 
RIBBON, 33 70 l... 
33 FINE BREWS 
BLENDED TO MAKE 
OWE GREAT BEER. 






THAT'S WHY 
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IT'S AN INVITATION 
TO A GRAND 
SLAM IN FLAVOR... 
AH, AND WE'LL MAKE 
iT, TOO! 
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/ LL RE-DOUBLE 
THAT 33701 BID-- 

| THE PAUSE FOR PABST 
IS THE BEST PART OF 
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33 FINE BREWS BLENDED 
TO MAKE ONE GREAT BEER 


IT’S SMOOTHER ... IT’S TASTIER 
ee IT NEVER VARIES 




















YOU CANT 
BEAT IT! BLENDING 
33 BREWS INTO ONE 
DELICIOUS BEER WINS 
EVERY TIME / 





AS IN THE FINEST 
COFFEE AND CHAMPAGNE, IT'S 
EXPERT BLENOING THAT GIVES BLUE 
RIBBON ITS SMOOTHER, TASTIER, 
UNVARYING GOODNESS. TODAY-- 
TREAT YOURSELF TO A COOL, FOAMING 
GLASS -- AND PROVE THAT BLENDING 
33? FINE BREWS MAKES PABST 

BLUE RIBBON OWE GREAT BEER! 








Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, handy cans, 
and on draft at better places everywhere. 


Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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THE SEARCH FOR A DEBT CEILING 








Rising Defense Costs: Threat to Treasury’s Long-Range Tax Program 


The plans for higher levies 
in uphill effort to head 
off increased borrowing 


Secretary Morgenthau’s insistence on 
speedy enactment of another huge tax bill 
now appears in reality as a last call on 
Congress to salvage the Administration’s 
defense-financing formula. 

The formula calls for raising two-thirds 
of federal spendings by taxation, one-third 
by borrowing. It was indorsed unanimous- 
ly by the revenue-raising committees of 
both houses last spring when the $3,500,- 
000,000 Revenue Act of 1941 was first out- 
lined. But, before the bill was enacted in 
September, estimated spendings rose from 
$19,000,000,000 (for the fiscal vear 1942), 
on which Mr. Morgenthau based his cal- 
culations, to $22,000,000,000. 


Latest budget estimates now _ place 
spendings at $24,581,000,000 this fiscal 


year. Net receipts from taxes are estimated 
at $12,000,000,000, and the deficit at 
about $12,500,000,000. Under present tax 
laws, Mr. Morgenthau’s two-to-one ratio 
of taxes to effectively 
scrapped; 50-50 has replaced it. 

Beyond this fiscal year, no official fig- 
ures are available. Spendings may run to 
$31,000,000,000, even to $35,000,000,000, 
in the fiscal year 1943. Should they attain 
the latter total, the Treasury formula, on 
the basis of present tax laws, would have 
been 
buying then would be financed one-third 
by taxation, two-thirds by borrowings. 

In other words, the shift to higher spend- 
ings means the Treasury must 
twice as much this fiscal vear as it had ex- 
pected—$12 500,000,000 instead of $6,000,- 
000,000, in round figures. This is based on 
continuance of the present tax laws. It 
explains Mr. Morgenthau’s policy of ham- 
mering away for higher taxes now, despite 
congressional coldness. It accounts for his 
fixing the reported $+,800,000,000 additional 
yield as the goal of his recommendations. 

Such an increase might preserve the two- 
to-one ratio. Present tax laws are estimated 
as productive of a maximum of about $15,- 
000,000,000 in fiscal 1943. With enactment 
of the Morgenthau recommendations, the 
yield would approximate $20,000,000,000. 
Thus taxes would finance approximately 
two-thirds of a spending program of $31,- 
000,000,000 next year, but would fall some- 
what short of the ratio should spendings 
rise to $35,000,000,000. 


borrowing | is 


reversed completely. Government 


borrow 
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Four months have passed since Secretary 
Morgenthau referred publicly to his two- 
to-one financing program. He has not vet 
publicly abandoned it. Apparently he is 
still fighting to maintain it. But, as a real- 
ist, he knows it already has been scrapped 
—unless Congress acts quickly to raise an 
additional total of around $5,000,000,000 
a year by taxes. 

Chances are that, unless Congress warms 
soon to his proposal, the Secretary may 
publicly abandon the two-to-one formula. 
He may replace it with a 60-40 formula 
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The plans probably will be announced aft- 
er further changes, reasonably soon. 
Meanwhile, the Treasury labors to 
make its proposals more palatable to a 
Congress facing the 1942 elections. The 
15 per cent withholding tax on pay rolls 
appears definitely out: possibly a smaller 
percentage may be applied after allowance 
for personal income tax exemptions and 
dependents. The boost in pay-roll levies 
under the Social Security Law faces long 
delay and possible defeat. A formula for 
arousing the taxpayers to the need of 


Berryman in Washington Star 
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NEWS NOTE—Congress aroused by Morgenthau 
suggestion to cut certain nondefense appropriations 


(taxes to borrowings) , or a 50-50 formula, 
or with no set formula at all, seeking to 
raise all possible by taxation without a 
percentage goal. 

Details of the Treasury’s recommenda- 
tions to increase taxes by $4+4,800,000,000 
still are confidential and widely misinter- 
preted. Mr. Morgenthau’s decision not to 
make them public at least until he goes 
again to Capitol Hill was based on the 
fear they ‘would be misunderstood. still 
further; also on the fact that they are in 
flux. Chairman Doughton of the Ways 
and Means Committee has no objection 
to making them public, but he and _ his 
colleagues have been urged not to do so. 


higher levies is being sought at the Treas- 
ury. It has not vet been found. 

With but little more than a month to go, 
the present session of Congress promises 
nothing in new tax legislation. Enactment 
of a new revenue act this vear would be 
regarded as a miracle on Capitol Hill; con- 
sideration in committee of such a measure 
would be astonishing. It would appear that 
the best the Treasury can expect is a new 
law some time during the winter. 

And that will come too late to salva 
the formula for the fiscal year 1942. 

This means, in turn, that the Treasury 
must proceed on the basis of borrowing 
around $12,500,000,000 (in addition to 
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refinancing maturing bills and notes) this 
fiscal year. How? Three main methods will 
be followed: 

Defense Bonds. Sales are 
$300,000,000 monthly, totaled approxi- 
mately $1,250,000,000 between July 1 and 
November 14, recently have been disposed 
to decline somewhat. From this source, 
approximately $3,500,000,000 may be ob- 
tained during the year, should the early 
average be maintained. 

Social Security levies. The net of these 
pay-roll imposts—excess of receipts over 
expenditures—is turned into the general 
fund and replaced with special 24% per 
cent Government bonds. Net for old-age 
and survivors trust fund payments in the 
first four months of the 1942 fiscal year was 
approximately $240,000,000; for unemploy- 


averaging 


ment trust fund payments, approximately , 


$230,000,000. The combined net averages 
nearly $120,000,000 monthly. From that 
source, $1,400,000,000—at present tax rates 
can be anticipated. 





These two sources would supply, rough- 
ly, $5,000,000,000 this fiscal year. An ad- 
ditional total of $7,500,000,000 must be 
borrowed, and that may be increased as 
spendings are revised upward. 

Treasury bills, notes and bonds must 
furnish it—unless Congress gives some re- 
lief by additional taxes. 

On Treasury bills, $200,000,000 is being 
borrowed weekly. A short time ago the 
amount was $100,000,000; then it was 
stepped up to $150,000,000, then to $200,- 
000,000. It may be boosted again next 
winter, possibly to $250,000,000. These 
borrowings are for 91 days. They must be 
refinanced on maturity. On the pres- 
ent $200,000,000-a-week basis, refinancing 
amounts to $10,000,000,000 a year. 

Treasury notes, covering longer terms 
and larger amounts, will cover some of the 
additional borrowing. An issue of $426,- 
000,000 matures March 15 is the 
only one to be refinanced this fiscal year. 

Long-term probably 
will have to provide most of the funds. 
The most recent running for 3 
years and paying 2% per cent interest, 
amounted to about $1,600,000,000, of 
which $1,200,000,000 was not required 
for refinancing. Chances are another big 
issue will be offered early in the winter, 
to be followed by still others at frequent 
and shortening intervals. 

In round figures, the national debt was 
$61,500,000,000 November 15. That  in- 
cluded approximately $7,000,000,000 in 
securities issued by half a dozen independ- 
ent agencies but guaranteed by the Treas- 
ury—Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and so on. 


which 


Treasury bonds 


issue, 


Prospect is that Treasury . borrowings 
will swell this total to around $68,000,000,- 
000—possibly %70,000,000,000—by June 
30, 1942, when the fiscal year ends. Mr. 
Morgenthau’s pressure for another tax 
boost aims at holding down the gigantic 
total as much as possible. 
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pee metal flanks of these “blitz 
buggies” respond to the sting 
of an electric spur. And Auto- 
Lite supplies no more important 
Defense equipment than the 
batteries which speed such 
mechanized divisions into action. 
In today’s war, time is important. 
Victory results from seconds 
saved. ( The automotive indus- 
try has accepted a leading role 
in preparing America’s Defense. 
Teamed with it, Auto-Lite is also 
contributing effective aid to the 
Our resources and 


Nation. our 


personnel are enlisted in the 


automotive electrical units 


y 
making of a wide variety of s= 
= 
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SPARK PLUGS ” 
BATTERIES * 
» 
* 


STARTING, LIGHTING 
AND IGNITION 


LAMP ASSEMBLIES ° 


METAL STAMPINGS 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS . LEATHER GOODS 
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—batteries, spark plugs, instru- 
ments, wire and cable, complete 
ignition systems — equipment for 
tanks and mosquito fleets, for 
trucks and reconnaissance cars, 
pursuit ships and huge bombers. 
Auto-Lite’s 18 great plants are 
producing other Defense mate- 
rial, too, including mess kits, map 
cases, boosters, projectiles and 
gun-firing mechanisms. € Speed- 
ing the successful completion 
of the country’s Defense Pro- 
gram calls for coordinated effort 
in every branch of American 
industry. In this effort The 
Electric Auto-Lite Company 


is proud to have a hand. 


* WIRE AND CABLE 
* IRON CASTINGS 
* ALUMINUM AND ZINC 
* DIE CASTINGS 


AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS AND GAUGES 
HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 
. STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN UTENSILS 
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(This article represents the result of an 








RISING LAND PRICES: 
SYMPTOM OF INFLATION 


Government Moves to Avoid Return to Speculative Days of World War 


Growing tendency of 
city people to put 
excess funds into farms 


First signs are appearing of an incipient 
land boom.. These signs already are clear 
enough to be of concern to the Govern- 
ment. They are leading to an_ official 
warning that all affected should beware 
of a repetition of World War experience. 

What’s happened to date is this: Farm 
land prices in eight States are showing a 
marked upward trend. This trend is most 
pronounced in the belt. Sales of 
farms in Indiana are reported at price in- 
Illinois at 


price increases of $25. The same tendency 


corn 
creases of $35 an acre and in 


is shown in Iowa. It was in that part of 
the country that the land boom of the 
last war was most pronounced. 

Western range areas are sharing in the 
rise. In that section, returning rains, par- 
ticularly in Colorado and Wyoming, have 
restored a feeling of optimism. There is 
no comparable atmosphere of incipient 
boom in other regions, particularly in the 
East, where drought is continuing to cloud 
the farm outlook. 


Or, measured in another way: The Farm 
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AND OTHERS 
WILL TRADE FOR CITY — 
” P. L.GIBSON REAL ESTATE. 
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Credit Administration reports that in 
first-half 1941 it financed the sale of 11,000 
farms—an increase of 35 per cent over the 
vear before. The number of farmers ask- 
ing for loans with which to buy farms 
jumped 50 per cent. Farm Land Banks 
advanced more money in loans to farmers 
to buy land in the first six months of 1941 
than in any other similar period in their 
history. 

That raises the question, Who are buy- 
ing farms and why? 

Farmers, principally, are buying farms. 
Officials advise that three out of four sales 
are being made to farmers. Farmers are 
One is 
that, after many lean vears, many of them 
again are finding themselves with surplus 
funds. Prices are favorable and production 
large In many commodities. Another rea- 
son is that farmers naturally like to add to 
their holdings, particularly when they feel 


buying farms for many reasons. 


that the future is going to be favorable for 
third i 
extends 


profitable operation. A reason is 
that the 


credit terms for 


favorable 
the 
Government also helps tenant farmers to 
Another 


the fact that farmers who might want to 


Government 


farm financing, and 


become farm owners. reason Is 


invest heavily in farm machinery or farm 


—Vachon, Farm Security Administration 
BUYERS’ ODDS: 3 FARMERS TO 1 CITY PERSON 
... other odds on a speculative spree 


extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


improvements are faced with the prospect 
that priority restrictions may check this 
urge. 

City people, likewise, are buying 
farms. For every four farmers who are 
buying land, one buyer comes out of the 
towns and cities. If only farmers were buy- 
ing farms, Government officials would not 
be concerned so greatly. It is the rising 
tendency of city people to step into the 
farm market that is regarded as a warn- 
ing. Two reasons, principally, underlie the 
city man’s demand for land. One reason 
is that a 
means of establishing some losses or some 
deductions for tax purposes. Another rea- 
son is that city people are becoming con- 
cerned about what they think is to be “in- 
flation” and they regard land as a hedge. 

It is the possibility that an important 
part of the vast purchasing power now 


farm often offers a convenient 


building up in the cities may suddenly 
start a rush to land that is causing the 
Government 


Land 


to be watchful. 

price increases and land buying 
activity, to not regarded as 
Both are regarded as moderate 


date, are 
alarming. 
and from depressed levels. Certainly there 
is nothing that compares with the last war, 
when prices in Iowa. for example, went up 
250 In that period the farm 
trebled. City investors 
joined putting their 
either directly into land or into farm mort- 
Then the crash came and agricul- 
ture has had its troubles ever since. 

While still far from the 
stage of 1919, the present buying move- 
ment has grown steadily from month to 


cent. 
debt 


farmers in 


per 
mortgage 


money 
Laves 


away boom 


month. Officials are not inclined to dismiss 
this movement as either a brief phase or 
as being of merely regional importance. 
cent increase for the 
country as a whole in the first half of this 
vear in the number of farm sales financed 
by the Government. The long sag in land 


There was a 7 per 


prices that began in 1919 seems to have 
turned definitely upward. The number of 
forced sales to satisfy creditors is declin- 
ing greatly. The Land Banks are selling 
more of the farms they had gained through 
foreclosures. The trend is toward private 
ownership and away from large holdings 
by governmental or semi-governmental 
agencies. 

The warning, now issued by Dr. A. G. 
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Black, Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, is directed against a revival 
of the speculation in land that occurred 
when last there was war prosperity on the 
farm. Dr. Black is appealing to farmers, 
bankers, insurance companies and city in- 
vestors to exercise restraint. 

This all leads to the questions: 

What forces are working for inflation 
of land values? The principal force is that 
of rising prices of farm commodities. Farm 
cash income this year is 20 per cent higher 
than last year. It is more than three times 
as high as in the depression year 1932. 
Farm income is near the “parity” with 
city income that long was sought. 

Also, the Government is committing 
itself more and more fully to support of 
farm prices at a fixed level. The law now 
requires that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration make price-fixing loans on basic 
crops at 85 per cent of “parity.” Only a 
short time ago the loan level was 52 per 
cent of parity. A recent attempt was made 





—Harris & Ewing . 
DR. A. G. BLACK 
. ». boom warning 


in Congress to require that loans be made 
at 100 per cent of parity. 

Ther, of course, a powerful force at 
work for inflation is growing from the vast 
outpouring of Government cash to pay 
for armament. The volume of industrial 
goods available to fill demands created by 
this outpouring is going to be limited. 
Money will be seeking outlets, and land is 
one. Even so, there is another side to the 
picture. 

What forces are working against in- 
flation? One main force is the fact that 
Government, which can place a prop un- 
der farm prices, also can withdraw that 
prop. A second is found in the fact that in 
the wheat belt and in the cotton belt the 
basic crops are ones that face a very un- 
certain future, inasmuch as they depend 
upon foreign markets to absorb an impor- 
tant portion of their production and face 
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THIS CLOSED LIBRARY emphasizes why printing ink is a vital material for 
our way of life. Without ink, the 22,500,000 copies of 13,328 new books 
released in 1940 could not have been published. Without ink, we would not 


have books, the free press, nor the freedom of thought, opinion, and in- 
formation necessary to our democratic way of life. 

Without ink, there would be no recorded knowledge—no history of the 
past, no records for the future. In books, magazines, pamphlets, posters, 
and newspapers, printing ink plays its part in the defense program by bolster- 
ing morale and supplying news and knowledge. 


Printing ink is only one of the many 
Interchemical protective and decorative 
coatings. A continuous program of fun- 
damental and interrelated research has made 
possible important improvements in these 
products which are contributing to Amer- 
ica’s defense program: For instance, New 
Textile Colors for Uniforms; Industrial 
Finishes for Two-Way Radio Systems Used 
in Mechanized Divisions; Finishes for the 
Largest Machine Tool Manufacturers in the 
Country; Speed Finishes for Prefabricated 


48-Room Apartments, Produced at a Rate 
of One Unit Every Two Hours for Defense 
Housing; Metal Finishes for Army Use; 
Wall Fabrics for Defense Housing. 

SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAYI 
Send today for your copy of “More than Meets 
the Eye.’ This book, beautifully illustrated in 
color, tells how practically every item of daily 
living has been made more useful, more dur- 
able and produced at greater speeds by the 
use of modern chemical coatings. Interchemical 
Corporation, 75 Varick St., New York. 


INTERCHEMICAL DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Printing Ink Division — In-tag Division — Ault & Wiborg Corporation — Aridye Cor- 
poration — United Color and Pigment Company Division — Virginia Chemical Corporation — R-B-H 
Dispersions, Inc. — Ruxton Products, Inc. — Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., Inc. — Continental 
Color Division — Champlain Corporation — Standard Coated Products Corporation — The Ault & 


Wiborg Company of Canada Limited — The Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East) 


INTERCHEMIGAL 


CORPORATION + 75 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
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THE PACE OF TODAY’S BUSINESS DEMANDS THAT MEN, 


MAIL AND MERCHANDISE GO BY FLYING CLIPPER 
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It's Quicker by Clipper . . . More Convenient, Too! 




















Examples of fast, frequent cir service t latin American cities 
; , Time in Air | Flights 
With business conditions changing Seamald Mileage gastos 
daily, speed is today’s need in sell- 
ing Latin America. Thetime-saving | New York to btn saps 8 
services of Pan American Clippers Buenos Aires 
offer an entirely new technique Gieset side pre ‘7 
° ° . : ys 
for increasing sales and profits in Lima 
this field. 7 a 
: : ot Angeles to 
By Clipper, salesmen, merchan- Gtsehat 3 days 3298 3 
dise or mail can reach any part of 
Central America or the West Indies New Orleans dey 1992 8 
in 3 to 10 hours, northern South to San Juan 

















America in 1 to 2 days, far-off 
Buenos Aires in 3!4 days. For your 
convenience, service is daily and 
multi-weekly to 177 Latin Amer- 
ican Cities. 

It’s the only way to save days, 
even weeks, en route—the only 
way to cover more ground with 
the same selling force. Yet actually 
it costs no more—even costs less 
when charges for salary time are 
considered. For information apply 
to your Travel Agent, any airline 
ticket office or—if neither is avail- 
able—write Pan American Air- 
ways, New York. 


OF” pan AMERICAN “2 


Transit times and air mileages include connecting flight by 
domestic airline to Pan American gateway City 


AMERICA'S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 











competition of lower-cost producers abroad, 

Then there is likewise the uncertainty 
that confronts almost the entire agricul- 
tural industry on a longer-range basis. 
After the experience that followed the 
boom of the last war, informed investor 
this time are likely to be wary once val. Oo 
rise to a point that raises a question con- 
cerning their soundness. Another thing for 
city people to keep in mind is that farm- 
ers, who exercise great political influence, 
are becoming critical of absentee owners. 
High officials in the Government express 
the opinion that farmer influence, in an- 
other period of declining values, may be 
felt on the side of legislation to penalize 
farm owners who do not live on the land 
they own. 

Even so, there is growing interest in 
land ownership on the part of city people. 
If the purpose of that ownership is specu- 
lation, then officials emphasize that the 
odds strongly favor a bad burning for any 
but the most astute city people because 
of their inability to judge when to sell. 

If the purpose is to buy land as an in- 
vestment or as a home, the advice given 
by officials is to move cautiously and to 
know the land that is being purchased 
A prospective buyer can make use of a 
special organization in each county known 
as the County Land Use Committee. 
Through this committee of Government 
representatives and farm representatives, 
the individual can find out about types 
of farming in the area and about the 
quality of the soil. From this point orga 
the buyer must exercise his own judg- 9 
ment. 

Land values, to date, except in some 
regions around big cities where an arti- 
ficial situation exists, have not increased. 
to an extent that does more than offset 
part of the drastic decline that occurred 
after 1929. 

If warnings are not now heeded and 
if land values do start to spurt: Then, the 
Government is set to bring into play a 
number of methods that would be expect- 
ed to influence the situation. The Farm 
Credit Administration already is refusing 
to increase its loan rate even though 
higher prices might justify an increase. 

Also, the FCA holds a number of farms 
that could be pushed to market if required 
to prevent a boom. Through its hold over 
banks and its influence on private bank 
policy, the Government can exercise an 
important restraint by controlling, at least 
indirectly, the flow of credit. 

The dominating official desire is to 
avoid any repetition of the experience 
from 1914 to 1921, when values skyrock- 
eted and then went into a nose dive. 

There is less fear that farmers them- 
selves will start a speculative spree in 
land than there is that city people will 
generate such a spree in a desire to ru 
away from what many of them are com- 
ing to believe will be an inflationary after- 
math of the present huge Government 
spending for armament purposes. 
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Mexican Agreement as Spur to Trade .. . 
Importance of Caribbean Area’s Resources 


Foundation for a strong inter-American economic and de- 

fense structure in the strategic Caribbean area 
is moving toward completion. Most important progress in 
months is the financial and trade agreement between the 
United States and Mexico. This settlement of old disputes— 
except for the question of payment for seized oil properties— 
improves relations with this country’s nearest neighbor on 
the south, opens the way for increased trade. Benefits of the 
agreement, especially growth of trade, should help hemisphere 
unity materially. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Mexican market for machinery, rail and 
highway equipment, consumer goods is bound to broaden. 
Mexico gets a $30,000,000 loan for development of motor 
roads, plus prospect of more Export-Import Bank credits 
for industrial projects. Also, Mexico is assured a yearly re- 
turn of more than $20,000,000 from U.S. Treasury pur- 
chases of silver. Sale of copper, lead and other war metals 
already is yielding Mexico a substantial supply of dollar 
exchange for purchase of goods in this country. 


FOR CAPITAL: Mexico probably won’t be regarded favorably 
for large-scale resumption of private investment until the 
oil payment dispute is settled. Proffer of an immediate 
payment of $9,000,000 is considered by the oil companies 
as only “token” compensation for properties valued at as 
much as $200,000,000. Outcome of the dispute won't be 
seen for at least five months while experts attempt to fix 
values for another try at a settlement. Meanwhile, refugee 
money from Europe is shifting to Mexico and other Latin- 
American countries to participate in the business boom 
below the Rio Grande. 


FOR FARMERS: Trade agreement to be negotiated with 
Mexico as part of the general settlement will deal mostly 
with farm products. Mexico ships cattle, sisal, vegetables 
to the United States, probably could become a larger 
source of supply for tropical and off-season farm products. 


FOR BANKERS: Trend toward stabilizing Latin-American 
currencies by tying them to the dollar, then supporting 
them with U.S. credits and commodity purchases, is illus- 
trated in the Mexican settlement. U.S. Treasury agrees to 
spend up to $40,000,000 to support the peso at a steady 
rate, expected to be about 4.85 to the dollar. Right now 
the strongest prop for hemisphere currencies is the tre- 
mendous U.S. demand for copper, wool, sugar, lead and 
other commodities. This buying enables some countries, 
notably Argentina, to get more dollar exchange than 
they can spend at the moment. 


Strategic position of the Caribbean area in relation to war 

supply and hemisphere defense partly explains 
the bargain Mexico drove in settling U.S. claims. Mexico is 
the strongest power between the United States and the Pan- 
ama Canal, lifeline of hemisphere trade. Overland connec- 
tions with the Canal are planned through the Inter-American 
Highway. Caribbean countries, including Mexico, are nearby 
sources of metals, sugar, coffee and other supplies. This area 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY HULL, AMBASSADOR NAJERA 
... settled an old dispute 


is destined to become more important as a supply source, in- 
cluding rubber growing. United States desire for good rela- 
tions in the Caribbean, therefore, gave Mexico opportunity 
to bargain sharply. 


TRADE in the Caribbean already shows striking gains. Ex- 
ports to Mexico this year through September increased to 
$105,000,000 from $67,000,000 in the corresponding 1940 
period. Sugar, mainly, boosted imports from Cuba to 
$134,000,000, compared with $88,000,000 in first nine 
months last year. Building of defense bases is pouring 
United States dollars into Caribbean islands and the 
Panama Canal zone. 


CHIEF war prize in the Caribbean is oil. Greatest known re- 
serves are in the Caribbean countries—United States, 
Mexico, Colombia and Venezuela. England, with Middle 
East fields menaced, needs access to Mexican production, 
to supplement supplies obtained from Venezuela, Colom- 
bia and U.S. England probably will follow U.S. lead in 
negotiations on oil dispute. British-Dutch oil claims on 
Mexico exceed those of this country. 


LOANS for road building in Central America point to faster 
progress on extension of the Inter-American Highway, 
now becoming a major economic and defense link for the 
hemisphere. Mexico, with Export-Import Bank credits, 
can push construction toward the Guatemalan border. 
Tourist travel is flourishing over the completed section to 
Mexico City. This travel is an added stimulus to the trade 
boom below the Rio Grande. 


Business basis for Good Neighbor policy will be strength- 

‘i ened by more trade agreements. Negotiations are 
on with Cuba and Uruguay. Contract for lump British-U.S. 
purchase of Cuba’s next sugar crop is discussed. Possibilities 
for developing Latin-American mining with the aid of 
United States money will be surveyed. Thus the trend con- 
tinues toward a hemisphere economic union, detached from 
continental Europe. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 

















You re Probably 
Wrong about 
Railroad ‘Cops’! 


“A tough guy who chases small 
boys and hobos.” That’s the 
old-time idea of a railroad police- 
man. But it just doesn’t fit today. 


Now, with rail transportation 
all important to the National 
Defense, the ever-present dan- 
ger of sabotage finds Erie’s 
vigilant police on duty 24 hours 
a day. It’s“hands off” to all who 
would disrupt the steady flow 
of defense loads for Uncle Sam. 


“The Freight Must Go 
Through—Safely and on Time” 
is a cherished Erie creed... 
and that safety factor is taken 
eare of by one of the most 
efficient railroad police forces 
in the world. Every shipment 
of freight is zealously guarded 
by men schooled in modern 
scientific methods of crime pre- 
vention and detection. So effec- 
tive is their work Erie can point 
to a record of only a few pen- 
nies’ loss due to theft per $1000 
value of goods carried. 


Whatever your freight, you 
can trust Erie to deliver it 
safely—and at lowest cost! 


Transportation problems? 
Call the Erie agent or write— 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 


a ee: 





HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material, 











YOU CAN get nails and wire more 
easily if you are in the container business. 
Manufacturers of non-metal containers 
have received an A-8 priority rating for 
wire and an A-5 rating for other iron and 
steel material they need. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT require your dealers to 
purchase parts and accessories from your 
own business organization without risking 
Federal Trade Commission action. FTC 
holds that an automobile company that 
required dealers to buy all parts from a 
sales subsidiary violated the Clayton and 
Federal Trade Commission acts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard the new federal 
retail sales tax on certain items, such as 
cosmetics and jewelry, if the tax amounts 
to less than half a cent. If the fraction is 
greater than half, the Treasury says, a full 
cent should be added. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT raise prices for up- 
holstery furniture fabrics more than 5 
per cent above the price quoted September 
10. The Office of Price Administration has 
fixed this ceiling on such fabrics. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain plastics to complete 
production of radio cabinets. Radio man- 
ufacturers are given a B-8 rating for plas- 
tics needed to complete operations on 
chassis now in inventories. Makers of ra- 
dio tubes have been given a B-4 rating for 
plastics needed ‘for tube bases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps receive special con- 
sideration in obtaining copper from the 
OPM. Special forms are provided for hard- 
ship cases. OPM will consider such fac- 
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tors as dislocation of employment and 
freezing of inventories that would become 
useless if the process were not completed. 


* * %* 


YOU CAN probably buy builders’ hard- 
ware at recent prevailing prices. OPA has 
fixed a ceiling on such items as knobs, 
handles, hinges and bolts, equivalent to the 
highest prices charged between September 
22 and October 22, 1941. The order does 
not apply to retailers. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT much longer obtain 
paper with its accustomed chlorine bleach- 
ing. Paper manufacturers have been or- 
dered to reduce amounts of chlorine in 
their processes, and the chemical is to be 
eliminated entirely from most bags, sacks 
and wrapping paper. 


* * * 


automobile antifreeze 


compounds a 


YOU CANNOT expect to get as much, 


formerly. The Office of Production Man---@& 


agement has assigned a B-8 rating on 
methyl alcohol for anti-freeze solutions. 


¥ * * 


YOU CAN file a separate excess profits 
tax return for an affiliated company, even 
though last year your return was consoli- 
dated for both concerns. This ruling has 
been made by the Treasury. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always exempt all your 
workers from the Wage and Hour Law if 
you are an agricultural processor. A fed- 
eral circuit court rules that maintenance 
workers who care for milling and _ trans- 
portation equipment in a sugar plant can- 
not be exempted as agricultural workers. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT avoid paying a federal 
income tax on the stock in one corporation 
that you received as a dividend from an- 
other corporation, even though you are a 


shareholder in both corporations. The 
Board of Tax Appeals so holds. 


- * * 


YOU CAN obtain preference on equip- 


. 
ment and materials needed for scientiigf 


laboratories. OPM’s Priorities Division 
has given an A-2 blanket rating to accred- 
ited scientific laboratories, and manufac- 
turers of such equipment have an A-5 rat- 
ing for materials they need. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Epiror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Closed-Shop ‘Coercion’ 

Sir:—In a letter to President Roosevelt, 
Philip Murray, head of the CIO, called the 
recent decision against a closed shop in the 
captive coal mines “a denial of the union’s 
right of normal growth and legitimate as- 
pirations . and a confirmation of the 
traditional open shop policy of the anti- 
labor employers.” 

Mr. Murray’s letter will cause many 
people to realize what some have seen all 
along—that what labor wants is not pri- 
marily better hours, wages and working 
conditions, but a whip hand over business 
itself. 

From there—by absolute power over 
the whole economic life of the country— 
their leaders believe it is but a step to con- 
trol of the government and the establish- 
ment of the same kind of class dictatorship 
in the United States that they now enjoy 
with respect to their union membership. 

It is true that, rather than lose their 
means of livelihood, many business ex- 
ecutives have “voluntarily” signed closed 
shop agreements with the unions (they are 
in the same class with the bankers, those 
silent partners in a different kind of usur- 
pation since 1933). It is true that, rather 
than lose union votes, the New Deal Ad- 
ministration has permitted coercion by un- 
ions under the guise of “collective bar- 
gaining.” It is also true that it is upon 
coercion, and coercion alone, that the un- 
ions base their so-called closed shop “right 
of normal growth.” 

As to the other matter—whether the 
closed shop is a “legitimate union aspira- 
tion”—the little people of America—those 
who have less to lose than the corporation 
executives, the New Deal politicians, and 
the bankers—will, I trust, have something 
important to say at the 1944 elections. 


Berkeley, Calif. A. B. Reapine 


* * * 


Taxes and a Gymnasium 

Sir:—The writer has read a condensed 
report of the new tax levies that the 
American people are going to pay for “all- 
out defense.” These taxes will take a 
considerable share of the citizens’ income, 
and every American will want to pay his 
share of the defense cost. 

A short while ago the newspapers men- 


Biioned a grant to the town of Victoria, 


Kansas, of $71,500, for a gymnasium and 
an athletic field. According to the last 
census figures, Victoria has a population 
of 884. 
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No doubt the town of Victoria appre- 
ciates this grant, but will the general pub- 
lic appreciate the privilege of paying taxes 
to build properties that could easily be 
dispensed with? 

Will priorities affect the building of this 
new gymnasium? I wonder if it is to be in 
the preferred class, and, if so, why? 
Beverly, Kansas G. R. ScHROEDER 


* * * 


Demand for Strike Control 


Sir:—Before the President tries telling 
Finland what to do, he’d better get busy 
with the labor leaders in this country! 

After his first election he let labor run 
wild, even permitting the taking over of 
factories. Now, he can’t seem to control 
the “Frankenstein” he helped to create. 

Strikes holding up our defense program 
must cease! 
Philadelphia, Pa. Anna L. WILLIARD 


* * * 


Aid to Russia Urged 


Sir:—One century, three score and five 
years have passed since the beginning of 
the determination of each individual in 
this country. Since then we have grown 
powerful in materials and manpower, but 
weak in unity. 

Today we are faced with problems that 
must and shall be conquered. We have a 
duty to do—it must be done at once. Even 
if it takes all of the man power of this 
nation, all of the materials of this na- 
tion, it is our duty to cross the seas 
with all of our resources and to conquer 
these problems. We are faced with the 
necessity of destroying all who would at- 
tempt to destroy us. 

Russia needs materials and Russia 
needs man power. It is our duty to get 
those materials and man power to: Russia 
at this time. We must do it 
thirty days, sixty days, or 
from this time. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


now, not 
ninety days 


Cyrus W. Tarnter 
Suggestion for Peace 


Sir:—Considering the probable cost, in 
American lives and money, of a war with 
Japan, surely our export trade to China 
is not worth that much, even for the next 
50 years. 

A possible solution of the problem might 
be a tripartite treaty between the United 
States, China, and Japan, containing the 
following provision: that Japan would 
withdraw from China and other countries 
invaded in the past four years, if this 
country would cease exporting to China 
such products as Japan would wish to fur- 
nish exclusively to her neighbor. 
Livermore, Calif. Ever G. Stinu 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COUNSEL 


We specialize in forming public-and-group 
opinion, and in market analysis and de- 
velopment. The best way to describe our 
operations is to list some of the assign- 
ments we have handled: 


® representing corporations and groups in 
Washington. Long-time familiarity with leg- 
islative and departmental procedure makes 
this service particularly effective at this 
time. 

® guiding promotion and merchandising 
policies for o American 
manufocturer. 


nationally known 
® acting as marketing counsel for an im- 
portant American agricultural industry. 

information 
and 


th America. 


® organizing and operating 
services on behalf of Government 
commercial interests in So 


® advising the public and industry regard- 
ing undesirable features of pending legis- 
lation. 


e editing ond p blishing foreign trade 
magazines, including a publication for a 
European country. 


We are now in a position to undertake 
assignments for one or two additional 
clients. A discussion involves no obligation, 
and we will be pleased to refer inquirers 
to previous and present clients. 


F. Eugene Ackerman Associates 
295 Madison Avenue New York 











Changes of Address _ 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


the address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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is a symbol of American life in its 
most satisfying mood. Modernized 
rooms at reasonable rates . . . air-con- 
ditioned restaurants . . . new popular- 
priced Coffee Shop serving all meals. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 










One of the Few Famous 
Hotels in America 


ULAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 

















Keep ‘em Lying 
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By George Washington, Jr. 


We understand that Col. William Joseph “Mild Bill” Dono- 
van has got himself together a large staff of experts, and Jimmy 
Roosevelt, to refute the Nazis’ mendacious propaganda. We 
read this in a press handout printed in invisible ink, Mr. Dono- 
van’s organization being the secretest thing there is in Wash- 
ington, next to Lowell Mellett’s Office of Government Reports. 
It is called Co-ordination of Information, or COI, which is 
acting coy enough even if not pronounced that way. 

Mr. Donovan’s large staff of experts, we are led to believe, 
will spike every Nazi lie, and if somebody told us that was a 
Spoonerism and they ac- 
tually were going to like 
Nazi spy, we 
would not be any more 


every 


surprised. Boomerang 
and reversible 
*chutes probably will be 
our next gift to the sci- 
ence of harrying Hitler. 

For, it seems to us, the Nazi dissemblers have done more to 
push the United States into war than all the Fight for Freedom- 
ers and Ally Aiders and warmongers put together, with Col. 
Frank Knox tossed in for good measure. 

In March, 1938, Hitler annexed Austria and announced he 
had no further territorial ambitions in Europe. Then, in Oc- 
tober, Hitler bit a chunk off Czechoslovakia and said he had 
no further territorial ambitions in Europe, so France signed a 
treaty of “pacific and good neighborly” relations with Germany. 
But most Americans were concentrating on the Cubs’ chances 
against the Yankees, and the rest thought that Czechoslovakia 
was somebody in the Notre Dame backfield and had no busi- 
ness getting mixed up with Hitler. 

In 1939, Hitler took the rest of Czechoslovakia; then he took 
a chunk of Lithuania. Guess what he said after each canni- 
balistic operation? Right! There was some uneasiness in Con- 
gress by this time. Most of the unease was over the Town- 
send Bill, but the House took stock of Hitler’s promises and 
decided to amend the Neutrality Act. The Senate reneged, 
perhaps out of sympathy with the Communists because Russia 
signed a treaty of amity and commerce with the Reich. 

So when Hitler said: “Excuse me, please. I just want the 
Polish Corridor, but I have n.f.t.a.i.cE.” and before he took a 
breath he had all of Poland and both France and England on 
his neck. Presently he transferred France to his pecket. 

By now Congress was so impressed with Hitler’s record for 
veracity and square dealing that it reluctantly decided to build 
a few battleships and airplanes. Not as many, of course, as 
those Nervous Nellies in the Army and Navy wanted, but 
enough to defend Ogunquit, Me., it being an election year and 
Maine being a doubtful State, like Mississippi. 

It was also the year that Hitler asserted reports that hé soon 
would attack North and South America, or even the Nether- 
lands, were on the same plane as the statement that he would 
follow it up with occupation of the moon. 

When Adolf coins a’snappy phrase like that he sticks to it. 
Last week he declared that, as far as he is concerned, “South 


bombs 
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America is as far away as the moon.” So Congress repealed the 
Neutrality Act, abolished the war zones and voted to arm 
American merchantmen. 

There you are! Step by step, Hitler’s humbuggery and Goeb- 
bels’s garbage have done more to win support for President 
Roosevelt’s foreign pol- 
icy than the best ora- 
torical efforts of Sena- 
tor Pepper and the edi- 
torials of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Then there is the case 
of the airplane carrier, 
H.M.S. Ark Royal. The 
Nazis announced its sinking every other Tuesday and twice on 
holidays. The Ark Royal went down so often, and came up 
just as regularly, people began to believe it was a submarine. 

Finally the British themselves announced that the ship had 
been torpedoed, and the Germans couldn’t believe it. Not until 

















the Admiralty published its opinion that an Italian submarine 


had sunk the vessel did the Nazis claim the credit. From all 
the signs, the mourning over the loss of the Ark Royal was 
more sincere in Germany than in Britain, because now the Nazis 
had to learn a whole new routine. They have not yet been able 
to do that, and any day now we may expect Berlin to an- 
nounce that the Ark Royal has just been torpedoed, and that 
will go on until somebody in the Reich gets hold of a copy of 
Janes’s “Fighting Ships” and picks another name out of the 
English category for its periodic announcements. 

Well, with a special organization dedicated to proving the 
Nazis to be liars, you know what the reaction is going to be. 
Folks will reason this way: NLRB and NDMB were organized 
to stop strikes, and so what? AAA was set up to pacify the 
farmers, and they are just about as pacific as the ocean of 
that name. 

In net effect, creation of a New Deal agency to make liars 
out of the Nazis is tantamount to the setting up of a press 
agency to prove that the Republicans are telling the truth 
about the Administration. It just isn’t smart politics. 

If Hitler says it is plumb ridiculous for anybody to suspect 
he has designs on the Western Hemisphere, you will remember 
what he said about Poland, France, Holland, Norway and 
Russia, and you say: “Oh, oh! Time to git the old squirrel gun 
down from off’n the mantelpiece.” But if some Washington 
agency tells you to oil up your shooting irons, whether you are 
a native of Argentina or Zuni, N. M., your natural impulse is 
to discount the warning as 50 per cent New Deal press-agentry. 

Hitler, Goebbels & Co. have done such a superlative job 
at proving themselves 
to be lineal descendants 
of Baron Munchausen 
> and Ananias that there’s 
, no use in painting that 
Ko lily. Why force the truth 

zt out of ‘em? We say, 


keep ’em lying! 


WE'LL DOUBLE Coss 
Him BY TELLING THE 
TRUTH ONCE, 
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William S. Knudsen, OPM Director 
General, still is a mechanic at heart. A few 
days ago the most prominent object in his 
office was a new model machine gun. Close 
at hand were the tools with which Mr. 
Knudsen planned to take the gun down, 
see how it worked, and put it together 
again. 
* * * 

Senator Glass, 83-year-old 
structed rebel,” announces he is too young 


“unrecon- 


to retire, will run for office again next 
year, will probably be unopposed, which 





—Wide World 


SENATOR GLASS 


he candidly admits is a nice way of being 
elected. Senator Norris, 80-year-old legis- 
lative veteran, says he is “too old” to 
continue working, plans to retire. George 
W. Norris voted against American entry 
in the last World War—still doesn’t like 
war, but likes Hitler even Carter 
Glass thinks “the only answer to Hitler is 
to shoot the hell out of him.” 

+ + * 
Frank Purnell, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. president, has been one of the 
steel trio in and out of Washington on the 
“captive” mine strike conferences. He may 
be “in” for a long time if he accepts the 
reported offer to head OPM’s Iron and 
Steel Section in place of A. D. Whiteside, 
resigning Dec. 1 to return to his Dun & 
Bradstreet presidency. 
Brig. Gen. Henry J. F. Miller is the 
Army’s choice to “keep ’em flying.” He 
has just been appointed to head the huge 
ground and service forces of the Army Air 
Corps. 


less. 


Leon Henderson, Price Administrator is 
| sporting a new automobile—a 1936 model 
—it takes the place of the car he has been 
riving, a 1929 model. 
* # * 

Wayne Coy may be joining that small 
band of men with a “passion for anonym- 
ity.” There’s talk of his taking James 
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Rowe’s place as presidential assistant. Mr. 
Rowe is now assistant to the Attorney 
General. Mr. Coy has been liaison man 
for the President at the OEM, is a Paul 
McNutt protege. 

* * * 


George W. Doffing is OPA’s new price 


executive in charge of the fuel section. He 
had been head research analyst of the 


petroleum and coal industries for a New 
York investment counsel. 
John L. Lewis, coal strike or not, now is 
a “must” for Washington society reporters. 
On Thanksgiving Day he was spotted as 
one of the more prominent guests at the 
debut of Ruth Hurley, daughter of for- 
mer War Secretary Patrick Hurley. The 
debutante’s father wasn’t there; too busy 
on Army maneuvers. 

” = * 
Saburo Kurusu, Japan’s special envoy, 
and Kichisaburo Nomura, the Ambassa- 
developed a neat formula for parry- 
ing all newspapermen’s Said 
Mr. Kurusu: “Ask the Said 
Mr. Nomura: “So I don’t speak 
English.” 


dor, 
questions. 

Ambassador.” 
sorry, 


Brig. Gen. Philip Fleming, hard-driving 


Wage-Hour Administrator, is taking over 


the direction of the Federal Works Agen- 
cy. The Administration finally decided 
that this increasingly nettlesome job re- 


quired someone tough enough to stand up 
under punishing conditions. 





—Wide World 


THE WICKARDS AT HOME 


The Cabinet's turkey: Secretaries Stim- 
son, Ickes, Jones, Perkins and Attorney 
General Biddle carved their Thanksgiving 
birds in Washington. Secretary Knox holi- 
dayed at Norfolk; Secretary Morgenthau 
carved at his Fishkill, N. Y., farm: Post- 
master General Walker at his New York 
City home. Secretary Wickard went back 
to his Indiana farm for the only real old- 
fashioned dinner of the lot—nothing store- 
bought, everything home-grown. 
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> COME PEARS 
G Royal Chnitinas Gift 











Eye-tempting and lusciously delicious— 
these giant du COMICE PEARS, fresh from 
sun-drenched orchards of the Rogue River 
valley in Oregon’s famous Medford district, 
will surprise and delight your friends. 
Pinnacle du Comice are specially selected 
for size and quality—their blushing, golden 
beauty and delicate flavor make them the 
gift supreme. 

For personal friends, business associates — 
anyone you wish to favor with an unusual 
gift — give du COMICE PEARS this year. 
A Gift of the West for friends in tie East. 





For the Boy In Service 
—a truly royal gift. 
one he can share with his 
friends . . . nothing could 
please him more. 







| Special gift boxes —4 sizes to select — sent 


prepaid to any express delivery point in the 
48 United States— available November 


through January — Guniten wes 


in U.S. Calif. 
Small Gift Box (10-14 pears).. % 95 wt 80 
Large Gift Box (18-24)........... 95 2.80 
Medium Family Box (30-50).. ; 55 3.05 
Large Family Box (70-100)... 5.15 4.05 


Order Direct or write for folder 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS — Dept. 118 
Medford, Oregon 
First National Bank of Medford 


Reference: 





Have you checked Plaza rates 
recently? You know the excel- 
lence of PLAZA service, cuisine 
and appointments, but do you 
know that rates at the 
Plaza are moderate? 


Che | 


/g 
/ “* 
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Henry A. Rost / LA 4W, A 
Presidént and SE 
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Red Tape in Lend-Lease . . . Offensive by China 


— Washingion Mngpers 
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in 1942? .. . The Crowded Postwar Planning Field 


John L. Lewis refused to accept Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s offer to write to 2,600 
nonunion captive miners asking them 
to join the Lewis union, because the 
offer wasn’t made personally and 
officially to Mr. Lewis as head of 
the United Mine Workers. 


x *k * 


Mr. Roosevelt was as surprised as 
anybody when the coal miners actual- 
ly were called out on strike November 
17. The President thought that the 
issue involved would be compromised 
by Mr. Lewis. 


x * * 


U.S. officials are watching with great 
interest attempts of Spain’s dictator, 
Franco, to woo government heads in 
Central America by bestowing deco- 
rations and making cultural appeals. 
Hitler strategy apparently is to use 
Spain as the main avenue of propa- 
ganda from Nazi-dominated Europe 
to Latin America. 


x *k * 


Japan’s special envoy, Saburo Kurusu, 
is able to offer nothing but a verbal 
agreement to end the present uncertain 
ties with Hitler in exchange for a 
wide variety of requests for favors 
from this country. 


x & & 


President Roosevelt is almost amused 
by the Japanese technique of issuing 
official warnings to the United States 
one minute and then professing friend- 
ship the next. 


s 2 


Mr. Roosevelt is told by his political 
scouts that he is running into a major 
political issue in the fact that the 
bulk of defense business has been and 
still is concentrated in the hands of 
big industries. Mrs. Roosevelt like- 
wise is getting interested. 


xk k 


President Roosevelt, while talking 
peace with Japan’s envoys, has been 
quietly encouraging plans for joint de- 
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fense of the Burma Road by the 
“A-B-C-D” powers if Japan’s choice 
should be for war. Brig. Gen. John 
Magruder, head of the U.S. military 
mission to China, made a rush trip a 
few days ago from Chungking to the 
Yunnan terminal of the road to gather 
facts for Washington. 


xk * 


Informed officials, privately, are ready 
to give odds that Japan won’t now 
make a move that would precipitate 
war in the Pacific. She’s waiting for 
something nearer a sure gamble. 


xk * 


Lend-lease operation continues to be 
bogged down in red tape and duplica- 
tion of effort by at least five different 
Government procurement agencies. 


x *k * 


It won't be surprising to officials who 
know about such things if China is 
able to take the offensive against 
Japanese forces some time in 1942. 


x kk 


Almost as many Government agencies 
now are devoting attention to postwar 
planning as are engaged in trying to 
find a way to end this war so that 
there can be some postwar planning. 
Farm Secretary Wickard is the latest 
to create a planning group. 


xk & 


British government is said to be 
watching fearfully the growing tend- 
ency of Latin-American interests to 
buy out British utility holdings in 
that area. Improved exchange position 
is enabling Latin-Americans to build 
up sterling balances, use them to buy 
Latin-American shares in the London 
market. 


x kk 


A large United States military mis- 
sion is being quietly organized to go 
to Russia and will leave soon for 
Archangel to gather at first hand a 
vast array of facts about how this 
country can help Russia. Maj. Gen. 


John N. Greely, formerly in command 
of Fort Sam Houston, Texas, is to 
head the group. 


x * & 


Complaints in Britain that American 
planes do not perform as well as they 
should are being answered on this 
side of the water with complaints that 
British fliers and mechanics don’t 
know how to use them. 


x *k *& 


A huge concentration of American- 
made warplanes was secretly accum- 
ulated in the Middle East before the 
British launched their North African 
campaign. Ninety per cent of recent 
exports of warplanes from the U.S. 
has been going to the Middle East. 


x k * 
After flirting with the idea of suggest - 


ing to Congress that a committee bi 
sent on a world-wide tour to investi- 
gate the lend-lease program’s opera- 
tions, President Roosevelt is said to 
have put it aside because of the per- 
sonal risk involved. 


x *k * 


The President’s desk is the bottleneck 
holding up a message to Congress 
asking for increased pay-roll taxes 
and a nationalization of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


x kk 


One purpose of the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration in sending Hjal- 
mar Bjornson to Iceland to buy lease- 
lend supplies of fish is to strengthen 
the financial position of the Icelandic 
Government and create better feeling 
among the Icelandic people. Bjornson, 
a native of Minnesota, is of Icelandic 
blood and speaks the language flu- 
ently. 


*s & 2 


The increasing number of U.S. Army 
officers now studying Spanish an 
Portuguese is giving rise to specu 
tion that this country soon expects 
to increase defense forces in Latin- 
America. 
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Imagine Harry and me splurging 


with a color ad! 


This is our Christmas ad, folks. 


We think it’s worth what it cost. We're counting on 
these actual color photographs to show you, better than 
any words, what prize packages we have for your Christ- 


mas giving. 


There’s something here for everyone on your list. You 
and your friends will enjoy our fruit, just as many fine 


people already do. 


For instance, Grantland Rice says it is “the top of all 
fruit I've seen, known or heard about.’’ Other distinguished 
customers include Mrs. Howard Heinz, Miss Faith Bald- 


win, Rex Beach and W. Averell Harriman. 

Just you try sending our lus- 
cious Royal Riviera Pears in boxes 
and mixed baskets this Christmas. 
They are sure to ring the bell, say- 
ing in your name, "| sent all the 
way to Oregon to get the world’s 
best fruit for you.” 


Baie 
For Harry and David 


BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
Medford, Oregon 












ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS 


No. | Standard Box 
as illustrated 


$ 
198 delivered 
No. 2 Deluxe Box . . $2.98 


Pears so rare not one in a thousand has ever tasted them... 





Illustrated above Basket A. . . $6.98 
Others, Basket B, $9.98; Basket C, $14.98; 
Basket Tray D, $4.48... each containing 
Royal Riviera Pears and other prize fruits. 


Rare Fruit-of-the-Month Membership —a 
series of 8 thrilling boxes containing rare 
fruits in season and other delicacies — 
a gift that begins with Christmas and 
keeps on giving . $18.50 





Partial Memberships — 2-Box, $3.98; 3- 
Box, $6.98 ; 4-Box, $9 98 ; 5-Box, $11.98. 


All prices include delivery. 


MAGINE your friends opening one of these 

packages on Christmas Day to gaze upon 
such beauty. Imagine them tasting the marvel- 
ous flavor of America’s rarest fruit. From yout 
gift will come surprise, delight and taste thrills 
never forgotten! 

If you are the one in a thousand who has 
eaten Royal Riviera Pears, you know what it 
means to receive them. Folks always remember 
this flavor —and never get enough, they say. 


THE “FRUIT OF KINGS” 


These rare pears once grew only in Southern 
France and were known as the Fruit of Kings 
Years ago a few trees were transplanted to our 
valley in Oregon. Here the fertile volcanic soil, 
gentle rains and days of glorious sunshine 
bring them to rarest perfection. 

Formerly we sold our best pears to the big 
hotels in London and Paris. They were served 
for 50¢ to 75¢ each, as many travelers remem- 
ber. But you don’t pay such prices today. 


EASY TO BUY—HARD TO FORGET 


You could spend much more tim 
without finding anything in such g , 
so sure to be enjoyed. Long after conventional 
gifts have been forgotten, you will hear about 
“those delicious Christmas Fruits!” 

Send Boxes or relatives, 
friends, business associates, important custom- 
ers and employees. Remember your d 
lawyer, banker, clergyman. And don't forget 
a box for your own family 





and money 
rood taste 





’ 
Baskets to your 


aoctor 





Just one thing more—please or early 
Once our crop is sold, we can't get any more 


So please don’t wait and miss your chance to 
say “Merry Christmas” this unique way. 


EASY TO ORDER —EXPRESS PREPAID 


Simply write your list of names and addresses 
rar yt 


inly, send your own cards (otherwise we 


greeting cards bearing 
Attach coupon 


will insert attractive 
name) and check 
with your list. Consider airn 


your your 


Shipments require 6 a to East Coast and 


extreme South, 5 days to Middle West. Pro- 
tected against freezing. We pay express 
charges No orders accepted for C.O.D. or by 
parcel post 

Every shipment unconditi “ay . 
If you are not delighted with the ver nrst 
bite, return t est at « expense. All yout 
money will be refunded 
(if } rdé ’ u ti ut y , , t ” pl i ne N- 
tion that « saw this ad in U.S. News Magazine) 


Bear Creek Orchards, Box 90, Medford, Oregon 


Please send gifts as listed to names attached 
Ship express prepaid to arrive (date ) 
Please print name you want signed 
ing card. 
FROM 

( 
I enclose check (or money order) f 
NAMI 

(t ) t PRINT) 

STREET 
CITY —— STATI 





THAT'S THE NEW 
M-3—28 TONS 
AND SHE CAN 
TAKE ANYTHING , CHARLIE DEWEY, 
THE OFFICIAL 


) a 7 WATCH HIM 
=e } . ’ . TAKE THAT 





se SHELL- 
. , ae OW! '. BET 
( , HOLE | FEEL BLACK 
YES CHARLIE DEWEYS soe ~- 5 ’ rag a wl AND BLUE JUST 
1S TESTING UNCLE SAM‘S NEWEST ‘ ; WATCHING 
BATTLE BUGGIES. HIS CIGARETTE IS 
THE ARMY MAN‘S FAVORITE CAMEL 








NOW, BABY—IF YOU , SOME DRIVING, RIGHT NOW THAT'S THE OLD } 
CAN TAKE THIS eee MISTER— |) 1 FEEL FORA | | agmy spirit. | 
WALL, YOURE : ae ; CAMEL'S 
OKAY WITH ME 7) a % THE SMOKE 
% WITH US 


THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 
GIVE ME 


CAMELS EVERY TIME. CONTAINS 

THEY'RE EXTRA MILD 

AND THEY'VE REALLY fi I 

f] GOT THE FLAVOR THAT 1p 

HITS THE SPOT. ‘I'D WALK 
7 A MILE FOR A CAMEL,’ + (1 

S im than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 


brands tested—less than any of them—according to 
independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 


@ By burning 25% slower than 
the average of the 4 other larg- 
est-selling brands tested—slower 
\ | than any of them—Camels also 
give you a smoking plus equal, 


. ACTUAL SALES RECORDS FROM . Case on the average, to 
I7t- | POST EXCHANGES, SALES COM- a. ie 
MISSARIES, SHIP'S SERVICE STORES, 
SHIPS STORES, AND CANTEENS 
SHOW THAT IN THE ARMY, IN 
THE NAVY, IN THE MARINES, on cansere 
AND IN THE COAST GUARD OF COSTLIER 
THE FAVORITE CIGARETTE IS —— 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ( pany, Winston-Salem 














North Carolin 














